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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering. Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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BISHOP HARTMAN 


Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, editor of 
Zions Herald, on June 9 was elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Church. Twice 
before in years past Dr. Hartman has 
received a heavy vote for this office and 
has come near to election. He failed of 
election mainly because he was one of 
the few men twenty years ago who dared 
to-say a few kind words about the 
government of Russia. There was a time 
when a man who approved anything 
that had been done by the Soviets was 
called a Communist. Thus an old wrong 
has been righted. 

What is more important is that a 
consecrated man with drive and vision 
has been put at the service of organized 
religion in a crucial spot. He will have 
only four years to serve on account of 
his age, but he will have those four 
years and they will count. 

Where Hartman sits the facts are 
faced fearlessly. The fog is lifted. The 
plans of action proposed are seen to be 
workable. 

All churches are made stronger be- 
cause of the wise action of one great 
church. 

We hate to see Zions Herald compelled 
to give up its editor. Since 1920 he has 
done brilliant work. But the Wesleyan 
Association, which owns the paper, is 
made up of men capable of meeting an 
emergency. 


J. V.5S. 


SPRING ACTIVITIES 
IN BARRE 


Since the end of the eight-week period 
of union services with the Congregational 
church, the Barre, Vt.. Universalist 
church has been very active. On Holy 
Thursday the candlelight service of 
communion was well attended, and 
eleven persons were received into the 
church—the largest number since 1924. 
These members comprised two Luther- 
ans, one Episcopalian, one Methodist, 
one Catholic and six Universalists. 

Two hundred people attended the 
service on Easter Sunday morning, The 
music was by the Junior and Junior 
High Choirs. In the afternoon, the 
Junior High Choir went to the Wash- 
ington church to furnish special music, 
and were greeted by nearly seventy 
people. 

During Christian Family Week an at- 
tempt’ was made to acquaint family 
groups in the church with the work of 
the church for children. In the after- 
noon of May 7, the Beginners and 
Primary Department held a Visitation 
Day. Under the superintendent, Miss 
Emma Bjorn, a good number of parents 
were shown how the youngsters are 
taught religion. At the regular A.U.W. 
meeting on May 9, Mrs. Royce Pitkin, 
wife of the president of Goddard Col- 
lege, spoke on “The Christian Home.” 
This meeting was attended by a fine 
number of mothers, who heard an in- 
teresting discussion of the problem. 
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On Sunday, May 14, was observed the 
Festival of the Christian Home. Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., pastor, in -his 
sermon laid emphasis on the qualities 
which go into the making of the home, ~ 
which is the real source of strength of 
the world of tomorrow. In the afternoon, 
the Junior and Intermediate Depart- 
ments of the school held their Visita- 
tion Day. A large number of friends 
and relatives were present at the serv- 
ice of worship conducted by Carroll Fen- 
wick, Jr., superintendent, enjoyed The 
Play, which was written and produced 
bya group of Intermediate girls based 
on one of the discussion stories im 
Nothing Ever Happens, and examined 
the various exhibits of the students. 
There were two outstanding exhibits. 
One was a model of the Barre church 
made out of wall board, which will be 
used to illustrate the qualities necessary 
to make the church a living foree— 
friendliness, generosity, loyalty, joy, serv- 
ice and worship, and the other an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the liberal 
way of religion which was sketched by 
one of the Juniors. 

In the evening of the same day, the 
two choirs gave a recital of their year’s 
work: This program was well received 
and several of the numbers will be re- 
corded for use on one of the radio pro- 
grams. The two choirs, under the di- 
rection of Victoria Martin Boyce, have 
made rapid progress since organizing 
eighteen months ago and are now re- 
earded as being among the best chil- 
dren’s choirs in this section. 

Plans are being made now to begin 
the redecoration of the church in 
preparation for the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the founding of 
the parish, which will be held in 1945. 
This summer the vestry floor will be 
refinished, and the walls and ceilings will 
be redecorated before the fall of 1946. 


WHO’S WHO 


Henry H. Scuootry, Freperic A. 
Mooney and Rosert Lewis Wels are 
ministers of Universalist churches in 
Providence (Church of the Mediator) . 


"RR. I., Everett, Mass., and Harrisville, 


R. I., respectively. 


Cuartes A. Wyman, a Universalist 
minister, is at present assistant to the 
president of the Universalist Publishing 
House. ‘ 


F. W. Scuroeper is president of Eden 
Theological Seminary. 


Rosert Cummins is general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of 


America. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) in Milton, 
Mass. 
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Henry W. Pinxuam is a Unitarian 
minister actively engaged in the pacifist 
movement, 
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When a Nation Is Stirred : 


REAT news stirs us profoundly. Always it has 
been so, and so it will always be. When shots were 
fired at Lexington or at Concord bridge, when the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted, when Corn- 
wallis was taken, when Washington died, when Lincoln 
was shot, the people were stirred to their depths. 
So after Appomattox or Armistice Day, 1918, there 
were scenes that live in the memory. Pearl Harbor 
brought us such an experience. In varying degrees the 
events of this war have brought others. Anxiety, 
sorrow, exultation, joy, relief—truly we have lived in 
the great days that stir men’s souls. So when morning 
came on the sixth of June and we learned what had 
happened while we slept, we stuck to our radios, we 
went for the newspapers, we exchanged experiences 
with our friends and, to an astonishing extent for people 
who stay home on Sunday mornings, we sought our 
churches. 
We are a peace-loving people. We do not believe in 
_ settling disputes between either men or nations by the 
use of physical force. We are organizing to make our 
will felt in setting up international machinery intended 
to end war. But we are not quitting in the present 
war. We know too well that there would be no hope 
for generations of a world freed from war if we should 
quit now. We are sorry that it has to be, appalled at 
the destruction, grief-stricken by wounds and death, 
but we are not quitting. Sober common sense tells us 


that criminals or insane people running amuck must be 
arrested and restrained. We are intent upon getting 
a world of law and order, as well as a United States of 
law and order. 

So the crucial events in the struggle stir us. We 
know that what is happening this day or this week 
may lengthen or shorten the war. We want it 
shortened, but not by giving in to Hitler and 
Hirohito. 

We are stirred, too, by the drama, by the stories of 
unbelievable skill and daring, by the ebb and flow of 
battle. 

The men who struggle on the shores of Normandy, 
and on that great Cherbourg peninsula, are wading in 
from the ocean, dropping down from transport planes 
and gliders, going in the darkness and the light to 
terrors and dangers of the unknown. They will have 
earned all the glory that the nation will give them when 
they return with the job done. We are sorry for those 
who cannot see the truth and who even now would 
negotiate with Hitler. We are even more sorry for 
those who see the truth but who would dodge their 
duty. And we are most sorry for those poor souls who 
do little but complain and bewail their fate. 

Weare living in great days. God grant that we may 
erow great souls. 

And in our churches, down on our knees, we may 


find help. 


Dr. Cummins and Centralization 


INCE he became general superintendent six years 

ago, Dr. Cummins has labored steadily to convince 

the Universalist denomination that one of its greatest 

needs is to bring together in a systematic way all the 

departments of work that are wholly or partly inde- 
pendent. 

At the recent meeting of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, Dr. Cummins, a guest of 
honor, outlined his general plan. It is his.thought 
that there ought to be a Department of Publications, 
of which the Universalist Publishing House would be 
a part, directly responsible to the Universalist Church 
of America and to its board. While his plan was not 
fully set forth, it was made clear that in his opinion 
freedom would be preserved under such a system. Ap- 
parently the board of the Universalist . Publishing 
House would be retained as a publication committee. 


This is substantially the plan proposed, fought 
over, and finally adopted for the Christian Register, 
the Unitarian paper, although in that case the separate 
corporation was dissolved and the paper became the 
property of the American Unitarian Association. In 
all fairness, it should be stated that Mr. Fritchman, 
the able editor of the Register, has declared repeatedly 
that he has had complete editorial freedom, but also it 
is true that he has said that matters of Unitarian policy 
will not be referred to in the Register until settled. 
Our own thought is that one of the important func- 
tions of a free paper is to scrutinize policies, throw 
light upon them, help the denomination to make up 
its mind. 

Now there is a good argument that can be put 
up for a highly centralized church. “See the American 
Unitarian Association,” said a friend at the May 
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Meetings. “It runs like clockwork. There is no over- ° 


lapping. There is no duplication. It has a head who has 
real power.” It may be added that-one difference be- 
tween the Unitarian and Universalist organizations for 
many years has been the vastly greater power of the 
central Unitarian organization. The American Unitar- 
ian Association always has been the strong power 
among Unitarians. The absorbing of the independent 
paper was a logical step, although in our judgment 
a mistaken one. 

There is truth in Dr. Cummins’ contention that 
Universalist methods of organization are “topsylike.” 
That is, like Topsy, we “jest growed.” There often is 
lack of system in “jest grewing,” but frequently there 
is vitality. Under our system of federating Universalist 
organizations, our state conventions have developed 
and some of them are among our strongest witnesses 
to the faith. Our Association of Universalist Women 
and our General Sunday School Association are illus- 
trations of denominational organizations 100 per cent 
loyal and serviceable and having a sense of responsi- 
bility for their work and their finances. They are in- 
dependent. They “jest growed.” But what a splendid 
growth! 

Akin to putting all organizations upon one central 
office chart is the proposition that the general superin- 
tendent be given power to settle and to move ministers. 
This undoubtedly would save some churches. Men 
often stay too long and churches are too tenderhearted 
to do anything about it. If death steps in, churches are 
saved. If death tarries too long, catastrophe takes over. 
But does anybody who knows independent Uni- 
versalist. churches and people think that they will take 
orders on such a matter from a high official at a central 
office? 

The, fact is that the power sorely needed at Head- 
quarters more often comes unsought than when it is 
claimed. Charts terrify or irritate. Intelligent guid- 
ance commands respect. “The authority to which we 
all bow,” said Hugh Vernon White at one time, “is the 
authority of usefulness.” 

We think that it would be wiser all round to drop 
these questions of reorganizing everything we possess 
and put more drive into the machinery that we 
have. After all, the things that we do at Headquarters 
are secondary things. It is the men and women on the 
firing line who are the important considerations. The 
local parish, the local laymen, the local minister, are 
the important things in our church. 


MANY NAMES BUT ONE PAPER 


T should be noted that the 125th anniversary of the 

founding of Tue Curistran Leaver by Hosea 
Ballou and Henry Bowen means the completion of 125 
full years of work in the field of religious journalism. 
With our next issue, we begin our 126th year. 

The fact that other papers have been absorbed, and 
the further fact that the name has been changed, does 
not in any way alter the deeper fact that our paper 
has continued its existence—kept its personality—and 
has appeared for 125 years from sites within easy 
walking distance of one another. 
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The paper has been a Magazine, a Trumpet, an 
Ambassador, a Leader, a Universalist, and various com- 
binations of these words. And whether the word has; 
appeared as part of the name or not, it throughout its 
history has been Christian and has been proud of that 
fact and humble in the presence of it. 

Could the editors from the beginning be lined up 
together, there would be seen in them striking differ- 
ences of equipment, of appearance, of personality. If 
the paper goes on for another 125 years, the half dozen 
or more men who will edit it during this period will 
differ as much from one another and from the editors 
of the past century and a quarter. 

But however great the differences, the Universalist 
fiber and color have been in the editors of the past and 
are likely to be in those of the future. All have believed 
in their fellow men. All have had faith in God. All 
have been convinced that the world could be made 
better and that right ideas were important in the work 
of making the world better. All have tried to secure 
the sermons, articles, reviews, poems, stories, letters 
that- would spread right thinking and impel right 
action. 

The work of the present editor goes back almost 
one fifth of the way to the beginning. The work of 
Dr. Bisbee takes us back practically another quarter 
of a century. And with Dr. Emerson we go back over 
another quarter century or three fifths of the way. 
There were a few years of readjustment before Emerson, 
and then we have only the great days of Thomas 
Whittemore and Hosea Ballou to find ourselves at the 
starting point. 

It is a moving thing to note how the generations 
come and go, how the different laborers in the vineyard 
of the Lord serve their day and generation and pass 
on, how the work goes forward, how the paper comes 
out. 

With deep thanksgiving on our 125th anniversary, 
we salute our colaborers, our contributors, our patrons, 
our officers, our fellow editors near and far, recalling 
what John Bright said, “Journalism will kill you, but 


you will live while you are at it.” 


OUR UNITARIAN FRIENDS 


HE May Meetings of the American Unitarian 

Association at Boston, the capital city of Unitarian- 
ism, were well attended, and ably managed. Senator | 
Burton of Ohio was elected moderator and Senator 
Burton and Congressman Judd of Minnesota were 
among the leading speakers. It would be hard to find 
in Congress two men whom intelligent churchmen can 
more unreservedly endorse than these two leaders. 
The brilliant Max Lerner, editor of PM, thrilled a 
large audience in the First Church in Boston with his 
discussion of “Shall We Halt in This Land Today?” 
Some of the Unitarian millionaires present did not 
clap with quite the enthusiasm of the members of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, but it was the 
consensus of opinion that by his ability, honesty and 
moderation, Max Lerner had struck another efficient 
blow for genuine democracy at home and for sane 
international collaboration. 
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The Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship was put on the 
program, and it gave a banquet in honor of Henry W. 
Pinkham, a courageous minister who has gone on giving 
his testimony against war in spite of grave physical 
handicap. Pinkham picketed many of the meetings 
as a sandwich man, wearing boards on which “Stop 
This War” was conspicuous. He was photographed and 
played up in the newspapers. Also, resolutions of the 
Fellowship for Social Justice were published as if they 
were the expression of the church at large. The fact 
was that the sessions of the A.U.A. opened with the 
national anthem, the president of the Association, 
Dr. Eliot, and the moderator, Dr. Nash, set forth clearly 
and effectively the ideals of our country in the war, 
and the chaplains were honored throughout. No resolu- 
tion on the war, however, came up for discussion. 
The Methodists and the Presbyterians at their national 
gatherings did much better. “We are of good con- 
science,” said the Presbyterians, “that our cause is in 
line with his righteousness.” 

The Unitarian resolutions favored places of refuge 
in this country for victims of Nazi and Japanese 
barbarity, urged churches to educate for civic responsi- 
bility, endorsed racial democracy and a square deal for 
racial minorities, and declared the field of social 
economic and human relations a proper and indispensa- 
ble field for the application of liberal religion. 

There was an interesting debate, so called, between 
Prof. Paul Tillich of Union Seminary and Prof. Corliss 
Lamont of the New School for Social Research, New 
York City, on “The Purpose That Unites.” Both 
debaters were men, both used words, both took time, 
both were polite, but here all resemblance stopped. 
They moved on different planes. 

“We are slaves to particular purposes,” said Tillich. 
“A universal purpose unites in the universals.” 

“Qur business is to build a better world,” said 
Lamont. “Metaphysics must not be allowed to divide 
men on economic questions.” 

“The purpose that unites,” said Tillich, “is freedom. 
Also it is communion.” 

“Man and mind are the result of evolution,” said 
Lamont. “We rule out supernaturalism. Man can 
solve his own problems.” 

The debaters shook hands. That was the only 
point where they touched each other. 

It would take more than the space used by this 
editorial to list the meetings of Anniversary Week. 

One happy event was the launching of the Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship with Rev. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach as pastor and the chapel at 25 Beacon 
Street the official meeting place. The plan is to unite 
the thousands of isolated Unitarians into one body. 

To a believer in printer’s type or linotype machines 
as missionaries, the president’s address was as signifi- 
cant as it was interesting. It was the first presidential 
address devoted almost exclusively to a description of 
the printed documents furnished to the delegates: the 
Agenda, United Unitarian Appeal, Report of the Board 
of Directors, Report of the Treasurer, A Year of Work, 
and other beautifully printed, often illustrated book- 
lets all formed the basis of a powerful statement. 
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The most moving event of the week was the address 
of Charles R. Joy, who described relief work in Europe. 
One’ little boy, for whom a whole meal had been one 
beet or ore potato, asked if he had liked the soup that 
he had just been given, looked up with a smile and said, 
“Tt was like sunshine in summer.” 


HAVERHILL MEN CHALLENGE MASSACHU- 
SETTS LAYMEN 


FAHE Men’s Club of the First Universalist Church 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts, has started a fund to 
buy the little farm adjoining our Friendly House church 
and social service ‘center at Canton, North Carolina. 
These men ask that all Universalist laymen of Massa- 
chusetts join to give concrete expression of their grati- 
tude to our Association of Universalist Women on 
completion, this year, of three quarters of a century of 
Christian work. The addition of this land will make 
possible more effective service by Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Achenbach, who recently went from Massachusetts to 
take charge of the women’s project at Friendly House. 
We quote a portion of the letter sent by Ernest 
Publicover, president of the Haverhill group, to the 
other Universalist Men’s Clubs of Massachusetts: 


The Men’s Club of the First Universalist Church of Haver- 
hill challenges the Men’s Clubs of other Massachusetts Univer- 


‘ salist churches to join with it in raising a fund of $2,000 to 


enable our National Association of Universalist Women to buy 
the farm adjoining our Friendly House church and social 
service center... . 

With the needed land and reasonable equipment, a model 
agricultural and craft demonstration center can be set up that 
will make of this center a growing source of practical Chris- 
tian service to a fine group of American people who need and 
deserve our help. ... We have already raised $200 to start thad 
fund necessary... . 

This year our National Association of Universalist Women 
are celebrating SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF LOYAL 
SERVICE to the cause of liberal Christianity. We men of 
Haverhill believe that all Universalist men of Massachusetts 
ought to give concrete expression of their gratitude to our 
women by giving practical support to their work. . 


We congratulate the men of Haverhill on their 
vision and their initiative. We know that Mr. Achen- 
bach has the*vision and the skill to use the added land 
and equipment which $2,000 will buy. Fifteen hundred 
dollars will buy the land and $500 will provide the 
initial equipment. 

We believe that the Massachusetts Universalist lay- 
men will respond promptly and raise this small fund 
without delay. 

When Massachusetts men say thank you to our 
women, they say it with more than flowers.—E. H. L. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Father’s Day, June 18, was started by two Univer- 
salist women in Winthrop, New York, daughters of 
O. P. Stearns, a stalwart Universalist layman. 


The Midwest Institute at Bridgman, Michigan, 
July 16-23, will attract a crowd of young people if the 
past history can throw light on things of today. A 
strong faculty has been appointed. 
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Report of the Activities of the Universalist 
Publishing House for the Year Ending 
March 31, 1944 


AID Arthur Sulzberger, publisher of the New York 
Times, “Against the weapon of evil propaganda 
our only defense is a free and responsible press.” We 
heartily agree and-hasten to add that in wartime, even 
more than in normal times, this free press must in- 
clude a strong and aggressive religious branch. Cer- 
tainly a paper like our Curistian Lmaper and its con- 
temporaries not dependent on advertising of products 
all the way from aluminum to zonite and devoted to 
the brotherhood of men under God has a uniquely 
valuable place in this troubled world. It is therefore 
with a deep sense of the urgency and importance of 
our mission that the members of the Universalist 
Publishing House staff, through the manager, present 
the report of their activities and services for the year 
ending March 31, 1944. 

There have been no dull moments in this year. 
All the extra inconveniences of doing business in war- 
time have plagued us, just as they have all of you 
who are in business. We are restricted by government 
regulations in the use of paper, but that has not 
bothered us as much as the difficulty of getting deliv- 
ery of paper. When the manager actually gets the 

opportunity to buy five thousand pounds of paper it 
is an achievement, even though the paper is of dis- 
tinctly inferior quality to what we formerly used. 

We went into the year dragging a great overload 
of overdue bills payable, and the crisis predicted by 
the manager at our last corporation meeting came 
to.a head in midsummer. This caught the manager 
off balance. I had gone out of town sick over the 
situation but confident that things would hold to- 
gether until fall. That was a bad erroreof judgment, 
redeemed by the prompt and most generous action 
of Victor A. Friend, who gave $1,000 for emergency 
use and stood by in many other ways. This sum, 
together with two one-thousand-dollar free legacies, 
cleared the decks for us. Then by a radical reduction 
of overhead, beginning September 1 last, we were 
able to close this year, as the treasurer has reported, 
in reasonably healthy financial condition. This year 
our accounts receivable are more than twice the 
amount of our accounts payable. 

Before going into detail about our services I 
must record with a real sense of personal loss the 
death on July 8, 1943, of one of our directors, Dr. 
Frederic Williams Perkins. After,a long and useful 
life of leadership in the Universalist Church, Dr. 
Perkins gave himself unstintedly to the service of the 
Publishing House during the last five years: of his 
life: He not only served as an active director, he 
contributed to our program by writing a Lenten manual 


and several other valuable manuals, notably the de- 
finitive exposition of our Bond of Fellowship, Beliefs 
Commonly Held Among Us. ‘Your directors have 
already taken formal and official action expressing our 
corporate sense of regret in losing so loyal and so 
valuable a worker and friend as Dr. Perkins. 

Because costs are up and paper is restricted, our 
publication of pamphlets and books was lower this 
year than in other years. Sixty-eight thousand pieces 
have been manufactured and distributed. This in- 
cludes an edition of twenty-five thousand of the Lenten 
manual, The Price of Freedom, and eleven thousand 
of the Advent devotional manual. There was also a 
small edition of the Leonard Book of Prayer done for 
the church at Harrisville, Rhode Island. The rest 
of these publications ran from one-page broadsides to 
twelve- and sixteen-page pamphlets. It is interesting 
to note that of four Universalist pamphlets listed on 
a current national check sheet for chaplains of all 
denominations, three were original articles reprinted 
from Tur CrristiAan Leaper. “As I See Religion,” 
by Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, appeared in Tue 
Lraprr this year and was subsequently reprinted by 
the Commission on Literature. The other three were 
older pamphlets (two of them originally from Tux 
Leaver), “Life’s Inevitables,’ “Let Us Pray,” and 
“Lord, Teach Us.” Our Service Department dealing 
in books and church-school supplies did a business of 
$18,813, against $17,633 the year before. This brought 
us the modest profit of $302, which of course was 
put right into support of Tae Leaver. In addition to 
this business that can be measured in dollars, we did 
a vast business of servicing churches and church 
schools. I am convinced that there is no question 
pertaining to the servicing of church buildings and 
societies that does not come to our office. “Where can 
we get an altar cloth to match our old one?” “Who 
will make us a chair to match the one Deacon Smith 
gave us and we don’t want to throw out?” “Do you sell 
stained-glass windows and, if not, where can we get 
them?” These are some of the things we run down. 
We haven’t the capital to go into the church furnish- 
ing business, but we have the disposition to serve and 
we find the answers to the questions. Rather, I should 
say Miss Dora Brown finds most of them. This is 
all done, not only without money and without price but 
also without complaint. It’s part of our job. Restrictions 
on travel that make it impossible now to throw a 
trunkload of books and pamphlets into the car and 
drive anywhere have cut. down on the number of 
conventions which we have visited. We did have 
exhibits and representatives at the state conventions 
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of New Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts, and at 
the General Assembly of the Universalist Church of 
America during the year. Miss Brown has attended 
three regional conferences with church-school material. 

Our most important job is the publication of Tun 
Curistian Leaver. This, the last year of the first 
quarter of our second century of continuous periodical 
publication, was, I am convinced, outstanding. Straight 
through the year Tur Leaver has carried notable 
articles from widely differing sources on the subject 
of the ideals for which we are fighting and the condi- 
tions of a just and lasting peace. I mention but a 
few of them: “The Six Pillars of Peace,” a series by 
outstanding liberal leaders of thought; “Canada’s 
Place in Pan-Americanism”; “Religion and the Shape 
of Things to Come”; “The Necessary Basis for World 
Peace”; “War and an International Bill of Rights,”-by 
Walter M. Horton; “The Postwar World I Want,” by Sir 
Philip Gibbs; “War and Reconstruction,” by fourteen 
British churchmen. These and many more in this 
field represent your Universalist press at work, doing 


its part to educate the American people to an intelli- 


gent understanding of the conditions for winning a 
lasting peace. We are just now closing that most 
stimulating, and so most valuable, series of articles by 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner on modern Universalism, 
under the title, “A Religion for Greatness.” These we 
intend to bring out in study manual form with ques- 
tions and bibliography for each chapter. 

When you consider the fact that we seldom pay 
for manuscripts, and, in the light of this, the most 
excellent content of Tar Curistian Leaver, I am sure 
you will agree with me that our editor in chief has a 


streak of genius in addition to his rare editorial dis- 


interest groups wanted and asked us to publish. These ” 


crimination. I am proud of the present Lraprr and 
grateful to Dr. Van Schaick, as I know you are. To 
say this is not to say that either the editor in chief 
or the manager-and associate editor are completely 
satisfied with the paper. Far from it. Tue Leaver 
would be greatly improved by a wider and more sus- 
tained application of typographical and illustrative 
imagination. We both know this. We have the 
imagination but not the capital necessary to exercise it. 
That condition, however, you are going to help us 
to correct as part of our 125th anniversary celebration. 


Just as it is, however, with all its strength and its 
weakness, Tun Curistian Leaver serves the denomina- 
tion, and so the cause of liberal religion, in many other 
ways besides that of education and inspiration. At 
times I have been confronted with the criticism, as 
has been every manager and editor, that we do not 
serve the denomination directly. Well, a few days ago 
I sat down with the 1943 bound volume of the paper 
and made an ‘analysis of this phase of our work. I 
inventoried all the direct denominational promotional 
material in this full-year period. Of the 768 pages in 
that volume eighty-six and one half pages, or slightly 
over 12 per cent, were given over completely to 


material that we would not by any stretch of the 
imagination publish as- matters of general interest or . 


as articles except as one or another of our special 
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pages included publication of proposed changes in by- 
laws of the general church organization and state and 
regional organizations, legal notices of all kinds, and 
departmental pages. At our modest advertising rates 
15 .cents a line or $85 per page, this represents 
$7,352.50 of service rendered to the denomination in 
an ordinary year. For this service we did not charge 
one cent. Mind you, in computing this, I included none 
of the valuable indirect advertising in the form of 
news items or stories of conventions or institutes or 
editorial publicizing of denominational projects. This 
gpace was divided as follows: The Universalist Church 
of America, 28 pages; the General Sunday School 
Association, 23 pages; the Association of Universalist 
Women, 22 pages; the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, 9 pages; other states, 444 pages. In terms of 
dollars and cents this service amounted to the follow- 
ing sums for the organizations listed: For the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, $2,380; for the General 
Sunday School Association, $1,955; for the Association 
of Universalist Women, $1,870; for the Massachusetts 
Universalist Association, $765; for other State Conven- 
tions, $382.50. 

We are one of the few church papers that do not 
charge lineage rates for such material. I hope we 
shall continue to be. I believe that to charge lineage 
would be out of harmony with the spirit of the paper 
and, more seriously, I believe that it would tend to cut 
down necessary, or at least highly desirable direct, ad- 
vertising by our special interest groups. It is my 
settled conviction that it is better to go to the various 
State Conventions and the general organization and 
ask for what help we need for the service we render. 

Last October, which was Protestant Press Month, 
we started a drive for new subscribers to Tum Curis- 
TIAN Leaver. The presidents and superintendents of 
all State Conventions were asked to back the drive, 
as were of course all our ministers. We followed up 
throughout the year and have secured 235 new sub- 
scriptions. In the same period we lost 149 subscribers, 
leaving us a net gain of 86. Our present paid circula- 
tion is 3,200. 

The treasurer’s report showed you that by dint of 
the unusual contributions which we received last year 
and by ‘substantial lowering of overhead we managed 
to close our books in the most favorable manner that 
we have shown in several years. The over-all budget 
for this year shows a deficit of $3,776. To cover this 
deficit, I propose to ask the Universalist Church of 
America for an appropriation of $2,500, which is $500 
less than the present appropriation, and to ask the 
State Conventions for a total of $1,200. I record here 
with gratitude that last year the Universalist Church 
of America gave us an appropriation of $3,000 and 
we received from six states a total of $995: from 
Maine, $75; New York, $200; New Hampshire, $75 
(also this year $75) ; Massachusetts, $500; Rhode Island, 
$25; Connecticut, $100; plus $20 from the Hartford 
church. I am happy also to report that last year we 
received $100 from the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer, Newark, New Jersey. These sums, plus 
a legitimately hoped for increase in Leaver subscription 
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income, would enable us to close the year without loss. 
This, however, is not entirely certain because of pos- 
sible increases in costs. One can only hope for ceilings 
to stay as they are, but no man or institution can 
safely. count on it. 

One thing about this budget troubles me. It 
provides no increase in salaries for our office staff. 
Costs have risen but their salaries have remained the 
same. That staff members have not complained is a 
tribute both to their intelligence and their loyalty. 
They have known the situation of the House and they 
labor for its interests as those engaged in the ministry 
of the Christian church. While commendations do not 
help to pay bills, I feel, nevertheless, that we should 
recognize the loyalty of our office force. I therefore 
cite for the record, Miss Brown, Miss Haskins, Mrs. 
Dunn and Miss Philip. A more loyal group no cor- 
poration ever had. 

Our situation today is brighter than it has been for 
some time for other reasons. First, during the middle 
of last summer Rev. Charles A. Wyman, then totally 
unconnected with the House, and in a private capacity 
as Universalist minister and friend, secured the re- 
lease of $2,200 in gold notes, which is the equivalent of 
adding $132 to our yearly income. Later in the fall, 
when there was a vacancy on our board we brought 
him into the corporation. He suggested, as chairman 
of the Finance Committee, that we seek more endowed 
subscriptions for Tur Leaver through the solicitation of 
$100 Series G Government Bonds, and he promoted 
the idea. On March 31, we had in this account $1,715.50 
in bonds and cash. During the whole of the year the 
total of gold notes out against us was reduced by 
$6,200. 

In the light of our present situation, with a pos- 
sibility of balancing our budget, I would recommend 
that we vote at this meeting to charge off the ac- 
cumulated deficit of $71,014 and adjust our funds ac- 
cordingly. In making this suggestion I would remind 
you that much of this accumulated deficit was not 
operating deficit but loss on real-estate transactions. 
Some such transactions were those in which pieces of 
property willed to us had to be sold at substantially 
less than book value. I see no good purpose in carry- 
ing along a deficit. 

Now we might conceivably do all this and go along 
this year and succeed in balancing our budget. That 
would not be enough. We must put this most im- 
portant institution, the Universalist press, in such 
condition that 7¢ can enlarge its services and not be 
a continual drain on ,the Universalist Church of 
America and the State Conventions. This, too, we 
purpose to do with your approval and your help. 

In 1819, a Universalist layman, Henry Bowen, 
and a Universalist minister, Hosea Ballou, started the 
first regular Universalist paper, the Universalist 
Magazine. Volume 1, Number 1, appeared July 3, 
1819. On July 1, 1944, the 125th anniversary issue of 
the Universalist magazine, now Tue CuristrIaN 


Leaner, will appear in a 64-page issue now in prepara- . 


tion. This date will also mark the opening of a year- 
long celebration of the founding of the Universalist 
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press. We propose to ask the Universalist ministers 
of the country to make a supreme effort to increase the 
subscription list of Tue Curistian Lraper 125 per 
cent in each parish to celebrate a century and a 
quarter of Universalist journalism. 

The leadership, the vision, and the generosity of 
Victor A. Friend have made possible the securing of 
the services of Rey. Charles A. Wyman as assistant 
to the president for one year. Under Mr. Wyman’s 
leadership, and with your help, we propose to cele- 
brate the 125th anniversary by inaugurating a drive 
to substantially increase the funds of the Universalist 
Publishing House. I will not speak in detail of the 
plan, but will call on Mr. Wyman to speak for him- 
self presently. © 

Just this word and I have done. The Universalist 
press was founded and carried on in the early days 
and down through all the long years by laymen who 
served their church at personal risk to themselves. 
This was so of the printer, Henry Bowen, in days 
when Universalism was synonymous with all that was 
bad in the eyes of most respectable people. It was so 
when the Malden parson, Sylvanus Cobb, risked his 
influence and his living to edit the Christian Freeman 
to help free the Negroes from slavery and the drunks 
from alcohol. It was a very risky venture when a lit- 
tle band of laymen raised $20,000 and incorporated the 
Publishing House in 1862 during the darkest days of 
the Civil War. Down through the years your Uni- 
versalist press has fought the good fight for the rights 
of prisoners, children, women, and laboring men. Every 
major and most of the minor social, ethical and re- 
ligious reforms brought to pass in this land have been 
championed by your church press. This is a history 
to be proud of because it is not a history of sectarian 
agitation, it is a history of social service by men de- 
voted to God and their fellow men. Such a history 
deserves an adequate celebration. What better cele- 
bration than a movement to make the Universalist 
press more serviceable for the next century. Such a 
world as we live in needs our free church press. And 
so I finish Mr. Sulzberger’s quotation with which I 
began, “Against the weapon of evil propaganda our 
only defense is a free and responsible press—for 
democracy can be strong only if it is informed, and 
truth alone can defeat the weapons of evil.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
Emerson Hucu Latone 


CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN MEETINGS 


The big biennial meeting of the General Council 
of Congregational Christian Churches in America will 
be held from June 21 to 28 in the First (Park) Con- 
gregational Church of Grand Rapids, Mich., under the 
general theme, “The Church and the Postwar World.” 

“The matter of ministering to returning service- 
men in co-operation with other community-building 
agencies will be given first place on the program,” 


_Dr. Douglas Horton of New York, minister of the — 


General Council, says. 


= 
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ae Wings of Victory 
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Henry H. Schooley 


(Sermon peered the Church of the Mediator, Providence, Rhode Island) 


HIS is the age which, I believe, will go down in 

§. history as the century of wings. From the grotesque, 

box-shaped airplane of the Wright Brothers to the 

gigantic flying fortresses of today there is a vast and 

almost unbelievable expanse of mechanical progress. 

Man was not given wings to fly, but he was given 
ingenuity to make them. As the poet expressed it: 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have hands and feet to climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


In the Pitti Palace in Florence, Italy, there is a 
most interesting design of the first airship, made by 
Leonardo da Vinci, the greatest genius, perhaps, of 
all time, who lived in the fifteenth century. Beneath the 
blueprint drawing of his airship Leonardo da Vinci 
wrote this positive declaration: “There shall be 
wings!” Today the song writers are taking as their 
central theme, “Wings! Wings! Everywhere, on the 
land and in the air.” And ironically and tragically 
enough, these very wings of the air are flying de- 
structively over Italy today, the beloved country of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

It is a recognized fact, is it not, that the nation 
which rules the air can also control the land and 
sea? Airplanes can be the wings of victory. But every- 
one today knows that whatever victory these mechani- 
cal wings bring will depend on the human beings who 
operate them. When a young man in our armed forces 
finishes his flying course today,. he is given a wing- 
shaped pin, and we say that “he has won his wings.” 
Yet every one of these young men going out to face 
danger and perhaps death in the air knows that he 
needs something more than these material wings if 
he is to fly the skies victoriously. In a very real sense, 
he will need “wings of soul.” 

Lieut. John G. Magee, Jr., was a pilot in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, and gave promise of becoming a 
poet of no little merit. One day, however, Lieut. 
Magee’s plane crashed to earth during maneuvers, and 
one of his comrades found in his pocket this brief but 
beautiful poem which he later sent home to his parents, 
Rev. and Mrs. John G. Magee, Sr. 


Oh! TI have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings. 
Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the tumbling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds and done a hundred things. 


I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy grace, 
And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 

The vast untrespassed sanctity of space, 
Put out my hand and touched the face of God. 


There was a young man who had not only the 
mechanical wings to soar “the vast untrespassed sanc- 


tity of space” but also the spiritual wings which enabled 
him to experience eternity in the here and now. 

The whole world is like a storm-swept tree, and we, 
the inhabitants thereof, like wind-driven birds, cling 
precariously to the swaying branches of uncertain 
security. As human beings, we are all in the same 
predicament. But even so, there is a vast difference in 
the way we face that uncertainty and insecurity. Some 
people keep right on singing and others sigh; some 
smile while others frown; some work while others 
shirk. 

Surely, he who can manifest the best graces in the 
worst times must already have a foretaste of victory 
in his soul. 

Victor Hugo, the noted French writer, once faced 
circumstances so desperate that he felt he must suc- 
cumb to them. Just as things seemed most critical, he 
chanced to glance out of a window and saw a bird 
perched on the limb of a tree which the wind was 
blowing violently to and fro. A new light dawned on 
him and with pensive pride he wrote this little verse: 


On a branch that swings 
Sits a bird that sings— 
Knowing that he has wings. 


From that lesson from nature Victor Hugo found 
the hope and courege which enabled him to gain vic- 
tory, not only over himself, but also over the tumultu- 
ous life of his time. 

There was a greater man, however, than Victor 
Hugo who, realizing this need of soul wings, said, 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary, and they shall walk, 
and not faint.” Today, all of us have tremendous 
tasks to do and anxieties to bear. And all of us are 
eager for victory in this war and within ourselves. 
But most of us, unlike Victor Hugo and his bird, are 
either unaware or unsure of our wings of soul. 

I should like to consider some of the soul wings 
which, as the Prophet Isaiah suggests in his figurative 
language, will enable us to mount up with wings as 
eagles. 

The first soul wing which will enable us to sur- 
mount our trying times will be a renewed reliance on 
God. 

When the Prophet Isaiah said, “They that wait 
upon the Lord,” he did not mean by that word wait 
that it was a matter of delay, postponement, or defer- 
ment. On the contrary, that word wait had another 
connotation altogether. It meant rely. They that rely 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength. Once God 
becomes the major obsession with men, they will “re- 
new their strength.” The tragic fact that underlies 
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the spiritual impotency of so many of us is just this: 
God is not real to us. If only somehow we could make 
God real to us, then perhaps we should find reliance on 
him. 

You remember that elemental but unforgettable 
play by Marc Connelly, The Green Pastures, in which 
Moses has to surrender the leadership of the children 
of Israel just as they are about to enter the Promised 
Land. For more than forty years he has given them of 
his magnificent best. Now he is weary and worn with 
age. Reluctantly he gives over his command to Joshua 
and, as he does, he steps aside and thunders his final 
order, “Go Forward!” The immortal company marches 
away. With every beat of the marching feet Moses 
slumps as though. shrinking in size. Finally, the last 
man of the vast cémpahy disappears in the far dis- 
tance, and Moses is left alone. No, not quite alone. 
“De Lawd,” unseen by Moses, steps out from behind 
a great rock and gently puts his hand on Moses’ 
shoulder. Without turning, the grand old man recog- 
nizes the divine touch. A strange new strength flows 
through his weary frame. He straightens up until he 
is erect, re-empowered. Then he speaks, “You’se wid 
me, ain’t you, Lawd?” To which “De Lawd” answers, 
““Co’se I is, Moses. Co’se I is.” 

If only God were as real as that to us, then when 
life’s trials, hardships and misfortunes weighed us down, 
what wing power we should have! What victories we 
should achieve! God can be as real to us as that. He 
was so to Augustine, Joan of Arc, Dr. Grenfell of 
Labrador, and he is so today to Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
in the heart of Africa. Only, it is we who must rely on 
the Lord, and he, in turn, will rely on us.. Then we 
shall renew our strength and mount up with wings 


as eagles. Having found reliance on God, we shall have © 


a wing of victory. 


The second soul wing which will lift us above our , 


difficulties and anxieties today is a definite defiance 
of life. 

Now, strangely enough, this second attribute of 
wing power has been the cause of many of man’s 
calamities because with haughty pride and power he 
depended solely on his own prowess. In the words of 
Shakespeare man came to think of himself as “the 
be-all and end-all here,” and forgot the admonition of 
Jesus, “Let him who thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.’ Today we know, if we know anything, 
that we-cannot master life with our own strength. 
William E. Henley, the English writer, thought that 
ke could; and so, in his poem, Invictus, made boast 
that he was master of his fate, and captain of his 
soul. And yet, let it be noted, Henley died a tragic 
death at his own hand. Yes, we need more than human 
help to be victorious in this life: A defiance of life, 
therefore, would be useless without a reliance on God. 
Both are necessary if we are to have a balanced wing- 
power within ourselves. 

Man is so made that he can’t stand still; he must 
either go forward or backward. And always, the de- 
gree to which man goes forward depends as much on 
how he challenges and defies life as on how life chal- 
lenges and defies him. John Bunyan in writing his 
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classic, Pilgrim’s Progress, rightly depicted his hero 
Christian as entering upon a pilgrimage that took his 
entire life. This life, to be sure, had its Bypaths and its 
Dead Ends, its Doubting Castles and its Sloughs of 
Despond, but through defying and overcoming them 
Christian arrived at the great Celestial City. Some- 
one has said, “It is the development of the powers 
within us, through the mastery of the difficulties about 
us, which makes us men.” Why, then, do we have suf- 
fermg and sorrow, trials and temptations? We don’t 
know exactly. But this we do know, those that over- 
come the vicissitudes and tribulations of life become, as 
the Apostle Paul has said, “more than conquerors.” 

Life is not just as we take it, but rather as we make 
it—weight or wings. If we give in to life’s troubles and 
temptations, each successive thing which we suc- 
cumb to becomes, as it were, a link in a chain about 
our soul. On the other hand, if we seize fate by the 
throat and, through a reliance on God and confidence 
in ourselves, master it—what happens? We feel the 
exhilaration of one soaring on the clouds; we see distant 
horizons; we rise to new heights. In short, we have 
taken unto ourselves wings, the soul wings of victory. 
Verily, it is true, “They that wait [rely] upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; thes shall mount up 
with wings as eagles.” 


The reason why more of us do not experience this 


lift of life is because we seek more often the things which | 


give us pleasure than those things which give us power. 

Have you ever read _the charming little legend 
called “Wings for Worms”? It is so apropos of our 
thought this morning that I shall recall it for you briefly. 
One bright summer day a skylark was about to 
soar into the heavens to sing his morning song when 
he noticed an old man passing by with a basket of 
worms. They looked so appetizing that the skylark 
offered to exchange one of his wing feathers for a 
worm. The old man consented gladly. The same thing 
happened morning after morning without any notice- 
able change in the skylark’s wings or his ability to fly. 
A morning came, however, when he was unable to 
lift himself by his wings—too many worms had gone 
into his stomach and there were too few feathers left 


on his wings. The skylark determined to buy back | 


his feathers. And so he spent that-day digging, digging 
worms. The next day, when the old man appeared, the 
skylark said, “I want to buy back my wing feathers 
with this basketful of worms.” “Not so,” replied the 
tradesman, “my business is worms for feathers, not 
feathers for worms.’ 

How many of us are guilty of similar silly ex- 
changes in our lives! We trade the makings of dynamic 
wings for gastronomic worms: the power of flight for 
a pinch of food, the upward vision for the downward 
view, moral stamina for material satisfaction—and gone, 
gone are the wings of victory. And nature, the old man 
with the basket, never reverses his sales. 
worms for feathers, yes, but never feathers for worms. 

It was Emerson, I believe, who said, “God leaves 
a crack in everything” so that man in perfecting it 
would perfect himself. In this quest of life, we do 
need the wings of soul—a reliance on God on the one 


He gives ~ 


_ participate according to his means. 
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hand and defiance of life on the other—if we are to have 
the wings of victory which will -enable us to surmount 
the crises of our time. “They that wait upon the Lord 
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Shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 


wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary, and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 


One Hundred Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund 
of the Universalist Publishing House 


Charles A. Wyman 


OR many years the Universalist Publishing House 

has given unstintedly of its funds for the promo- 
tional work of the Universalist Church and its people 
all over the country. There comes a time when the 
“backlog” must be replenished in order that there be 
no letdown in the high quality of the material sent out 
or in the other work being done. In this 125th year 
of the Universalist paper it is the determination of the 
directors and trustees that we establish a 125th Anni- 
versary Fund which will ensure the future work of the 


_ Publishing House as a valuable and active agent for 


the spreading of Universalism throughout this land of 
ours. 

To that end we will endeavor to raise a memorial 
Anniversary Fund of $125,000 during this year. Natu- 
rally we must ask all loyal Universalists to assist us to 
the best of their ability by making such contributions 
in one or more of the following ways. 

We have planned this fund so that everyone may 
No matter how 
large or how small the gift, our appreciation will be 


- deep and sincere. 


People will be able to help in several ways. 

First comes the giving of money free from restric- 
tions. It is our desire to raise at least $10,000 in this 
part of the fund. 

Next comes the matter of aites by which a 
person can give the House a principal sum of money 
and yet receive a reasonable income for the remainder 
of his or her life. Then the principal will become part 


_ oft our endowment fund as a memorial to that person 


and the income will be used for general promotional 
work of spreading Universalism through the medium of 
the Universalist press. Our goal for this is $25,000. 
Simply address your inquiry to Rey. Charles A. 
Wyman at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts, stating the amount you wish to invest and your 


-age and I will make satisfactory greenies eles with 


you. 
Funds for special purposes come next. We are 
endeavoring to set up memorial funds for particular 
purposes which will become operative as soon as any 
portion of the fund is set up. To do this you will 
arrange with me the terms of the fund and send the 
check in the name of the Universalist Publishing House. 


“One fund is in process of being set up for $5,000, which 


in part will take care of furnishing theological students 
in their fifth and sixth year with THe CurisTrIAn 
Leaver. Other worth-while parts of the work of the 


House may be set up in like manner. Our goal for 
these particular fund arrangements is $25,000. 

Last, but far from least, is the matter of BEQUESTS 
IN WILLS. We know that across the country, loyal 
Universalists have remembered the House and Tur 
CuristrAn Leaver in their wills. If you have, we ask 
that you write us that you have taken this step and 
state the amount. The matter will be kept strictly 
confidential. If you have not remembered the House 
in your will we urge you to do so now, no matter what 
the size of the bequest. It is our hope that acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that bequests are now in wills, or 
will be placed in wills, will result in a total future 
endowment of $60,000. We also want you to know that 
we realize that conditions change and in the probate 
of a will at some future time the bequest may become 
less than first intended. 


As part of the Anniversary Fund we are striving to 


. secure $10,000 in endowed subscriptions to Tur Curts- 


TIAN Leaper. This means that. 100 subscribers will 
endow their subscription at $100 per subscription. 
Already progress has been made on this fund. Such an 
endowment would bring Tur Leaner to you for LIFE. 
This is a very important part of the total fund. We 
have set up a special part-payment plan in order to 
allow the greatest number of people to take advantage 
of this endowed subscription of $100. The plan- is 
simple. Write to us stating that you desire to help us 
celebrate by purchasing an endowed subscription. 
Enclose what you feel you can send as a down payment 
and state at what intervals you will pay the remaining 
amount. You may take until February 28, 1945, if 
you wish to. When the payment is complete, your 
endowment goes into effect. We now have a good start 
toward the goal of 100 endowed subscriptions and shall 
welcome your letter saying that you desire to help out 
in like manner. 

The present strength of the Publishing House is 
directly due to the generosity of Universalists- during 
the past century and a quarter in doing just what we 
ask YOU to do now. The strength of the Universalist 
Publishing House a century from today depends on 
what YOU do to augment that which has already been 
achieved. Dr. Van Schaick, Dr. Lalone, the Board of 
Trustees, and I all have the greatest faith in your 
loyalty to the work we are trying to accomplish. We 
are confident that you will see the need and assist in 
the fulfillment of our dream for the future security of 
the Publishing House. 
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Faith and Recovery from Illness 
F. W. Schroeder 


(Released by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America) 


N religious circles we are accustomed to point out 

that man is not just a physical organism whose 
attitudes and actions can be explained in terms of a 
series of reflexes of the nervous system. But we are 
equally convinced that neither,is man merely a spirit 
inhabiting a body of flesh and blood. The former is 
the view of materialism; the latter stems from Greek 
philosophy. As Christians, we believe that neither view 
represents a true picture of man’s nature. 

The Hebrew-Christian tradition asserts that life is 
both dualistic and monistic. It is dualistic in the 
sense that the self is composed of body and spirit. It 
® monistic in the sense that body and spirit are so 
interrelated as to be inseparable. Man is, as Kunkel 
points out, “a unit beyond both” body and spirit. 

If there is interrelationship between body and 
spirit, there is also interaction. An action of the spirit 
leads to a reaction in the body, and vice versa. We 
know well how the sensation of discomfort which indi- 
gestion produces is apt to make us irritable or de- 
pressed. It is equally true that a spiritual or psychic 
state of deep anxiety may help produce a stomach dis- 
order or some other organic illness. 

Some scientific workers have concluded that the 
spiritual factors are not real because they cannot be 
measured in the sense in which it is possible to measure 
a man’s temperature or blood pressure. This is an 
erroneous conclusion; for though the spiritual factors 
are intangible in themselves their effects can be seen. 
We cannot see electricity, but we can see what it does. 

In time of illness we become more aware of these 
spiritual factors and needs. Attitudes of self-sufficiency 
tend to break down when health is impaired; man 
becomes more responsive to and appreciative of a 
religious message which assures him of the grace and 
mercy of God. It ministers directly to his spiritual 
well-being and indirectly to his physical well-being. 

An adequate spiritual ministry, therefore, is directed 
to aid the sick person’s total well-being; its objective is 
physical recovery as well as spiritual health. Whatever 
contributes to peace of heart and mind affects the 
physical condition. A patient’s hopes and fears are a 
part of his whole being, not something apart. In other 
words, the minister looks for results from his ministry 
not only in the spiritual realm but in the patient as a 
whole person. Many physicians are increasingly recog- 
nizing that they, too, must see the patient as a whole 
man, and not just as a body. 

Inasmuch as spiritual factors such as guilt or anxiety 
are often among the underlying causes of sickness, it is 
necessary to deal first with these in order to hasten 
recovery. If this ministry is well rendered the tensions 
of life are reduced by inspiring confidence in the pres- 
ence, the providence, the power and the goodness of 
God. This is something more than to ask a patient to 


cheer up; it is aiding him to have confidence in a benefi- 
cent and omnipotent God. 

There is therapeutic value in knowing and feeling 
that “underneath are the everlasting arms.” We catch - 
a glimpse of this in Psalm 116. The poet tells how he 
called upon the name of the Lord when he was near 
death, and how the tension of his life vanished when 
the assurance of God’s goodness flooded his soul. Faith 
in God produces confidence in the realm of the spirit, 
relaxation in the realm of the body—and these are 
essentials to healing of the whole man. : 

Obviously the minister of religion does not stop with 
relieving tensions. It is his opportunity and respon- 
sibility to strengthen faith. In many instances this 
will mean strengthening faith in recovery.. Yet no 
matter what the ultimate outcome of the illness may be, 
he should help the patient to find a stronger, more 
assured faith in the goodness and power of God. 

Jesus devoted much of his total ministry to a minis- 
try of healing. Over and over again he insisted on 
faith as the necessary prerequisite for getting well. 
This implied both a belief in the possibility of getting 
well, and complete confidence in him as the agent 
whereby health would be restored. 

In most instances such faith is present at least 
potentially. . But if it is to penetrate into the bones 
and the bloodstream, it must be awakened and 
strengthened. Mere intellectual assent is not enough. 
There must be a response of the whole being. “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name.” The “all that is within me” suggests 
the kind of faith which gets into the very tissue of the 
flesh and the marrow of the bones. When that happens, 
the recreative powers within the body are released to 
rebuild that which has been impaired by disease. 

Such faith as the psalmist had is never merely self- 
contained. If there be no reality to evoke and sustain 
faith, it is mere delusion. Without trust and confidence 
in the living God, and in his goodness and power, it is 
impossible to have a faith that goes deep enough to 
affect the body. Christians dare to have such a faith. 
It is not just a pious formula. God is not a*prisoner 
in the world he created. God works in many ways, 
and we welcome his working through the skill of the 
physician as we do through the art of the minister of 
religion. Faith in God implies faith in all the means 
of healing he has revealed to us. - 

We do not limit the area within which God func- 
tions by our own imperfect knowledge of his nature. 
It is not that God, acts contrary to his nature and 
his laws, but where they are concerned, in truth we 
still “see through a glass darkly.’ We seek further 
light. But we stand in humility and with faith before 
those unknown aspects of the nature of God—and are 
sure that in them too there is healing. 
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Today’s Challenge to Universalists 
| Frederic A. Mooney 


Occasional Sermon, delivered May 11, at the Annual Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention held in Fitchburg 


ESUS’ great commission to his disciples, “Go ye 
J therefore, and teach all nations . . . to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you,” should 
have significance for Universalists and Unitarians. A 
religion of universals should have global applications. 

It is axiomatic that Jesus’ mission can only be ful- 
filled through his followers. And more and more of us 
have reached the conclusion that the Kingdom of God 
will never be established throughout the world until 
more of the professed followers of the Man of Galilee 
consecrate themselves to accomplishing his mission. 

A former Chinese ambassador to this country once 
said to E. Stanley Jones, “In Christianity you have 
an advantage in that your religious ideals are em- 
bodied in a person.” It is true that our Christian 
ideals are completely personified in Jesus, and in lesser 
degrees in all his followers. That is important, for 
ideas and ideals which are not articulate in some de- 
‘gree are of little or no practical value. Christians in 
name only will never save the world, or themselves. 

There is not a single problem of human relations in 
any realm of action, in any part of the world, for 
which the solution is not found in doing the Christlike 
thing. Somehow we must be stirred to feel that our 
chief business as Universalists and Unitarians is to 
make our religion a dynamic, dominating force in 
our lives. And now is the time! 

An anonymous poem, entitled IT Have a Rendez- 
vous with Christ, tells us how this can be achieved: 


I have a rendezvous with Christ, 
And with my companions of the way 
T'll climb the hill and meet him there 
In the dusk of ending day. 


I have a rendezvous with Christ, 
Nor to death or life can I be true 

Unless I climb the hill at eventide 
And meet him in that rendezvous. 


That which gave the disciples the sense of mis- 
sion, their radiant faith, indomitable courage and un- 
conquerable spirit after Easter, was their rendezvous 
with Christ. As Canon Bernard Iddings Bell de- 
clares: “They had habitual vision of Jesus Christ, and 
saw incarnate in him all glories that a human life can 
possess—love, joy, peace, faith, hope, charity. They 
had habitual vision of the best. He took possession of 
them—intellect, imagination, feelings, will. He made 
them strong and happy men.” We, too, must have a 
rendezvous with Christ, and have it often. An habitual 
vision of the best is our primary need if we are to 
respond worthily to the call from God to serve 
humanity. : 

Because of a world-wide war, many of us are be- 


coming global-minded for the first time. The Christian 
church has been global-minded for a long time. That 
is why American fliers who have crashed in the South- 
west Pacific have sometimes found fuzzy-haired na- 
tives who have fed and nursed them, and taken them 
to church on Sunday, instead of cooking and eating 
them, as would have happened fifty years ago. That is 
why well-trained missionary doctors were on hand to 
take over the care of wounded British and Americans 
in Burma. One might think of it as the spiritual after- 
glow of the consecrated missionary service of Adoniram 
Judson. That is why American soldiers were given 
Thanksgiving dinners in the African Cameroons, and 
why our engineers found a missionary chapel in Syria. 

To a very great extent we are indebted to Christian 
missionaries for whatever reservoir of good will toward 
Americans is found throughout the world today. Soa 
new appreciation of Christian missions as an effective 
method of ensuring world peace seems to be in the 
making. We are coming more and more to realize that 
now, as the whole world is a brotherhood, to enjoy 
peace at home there must be peace everywhere—and 
basic to peace is brotherhood. 

Statesmen today are thinking in terms of global 
politics and economics. To undergird and permeate 
this thinking and its implications, a global religious 
faith is imperative. Universalists and Unitarians have 
this belief in the universals, and now is their golden 
opportunity to proclaim it and to apply it. In fact, 
as we are all aware, Universalism was born protest- 
ing against partialism in religious concepts, and ve- 
hemently affirming the universal Fatherhood of God, 
the universal brotherhood of man, and the final har- 
mony of all souls with God. Because of its all-inclusive 
beliefs and affirmations, it is the ideal religious faith 
for a time lke this. 

It will be a calamity to think and act globally in 
terms of politics, economics, trade and commerce, the 
while we think and act parochially in terms of religion. 
We have the religion to match the challenge of this 
hour. Are we going to rise to meet this great opportu- 
nity or be satisfied with inertia? As never before in his- 
tory, humanity needs today the radiant, global faith 
of Universalism. Let’s prove to the world that Uni- 
yersalists and Unitarians still have the cosmic vision, 
and the passion to preach it, to live it, and to share it. 
Now is the time! 

Our Universalist women are to be commended for 
their new missionary venture in China. It is a valiant 
response to the challenge to Universalists today. Other 
glowing evidences that our church is aware of the 
challenge are to be found in the Southland and at the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. 
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Thinking back to Jesus’ commission to his disciples, 
and thinking in terms of the present challenge to the 
Christian forces of the world, we well know that just 
to think about it is not enough. Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek tells this story of the Rub-the-Mirror Pavilion. 
Near the site of this pavilion is an old Buddhist temple. 
Once, a young monk went there, and all day long he 
sat in an attitude of prayer murmuring, Amita-Buddha, 
Amita-Buddha. He chanted this day after day, hoping 
thereby to acquire grace. The Father Prior of that 
temple took a piece of brick and rubbed it against a 
stone hour after hour, day after day, week after week. 
One day the monk said to him, “Father Prior, what 
are you doing, day: after day, rubbing the brick 
against the stone?” he Father Prior replied, “I am 
trying to make a mirror gut of the brick.” In surprise, 
the young acolyte said, “But it is impossible to make 
a mirror out of brick.” “Yes,” said the Father Prior, 
“and it is just as impossible for you to acquire grace 
by doing nothing except chanting ‘Amita-Buddha’ 
all day long, day in and day out.” So, as Madame 
Chiang says, “It is necessary for us not only to have 
ideals and to proclaim that we have them; it is neces- 
sary that we act to implement them.” 

And where do we get the inspiration to transplant 
our ideals into living realities; to light a candle of joy 
in the minds and hearts of other souls? I think that 
we get it from communion with God. It comes the 
moment we are conscious of a Higher Power, a Su- 
preme Spirit; a spiritual contact that touches off the 
spark of divinity within our souls. Then we worship, 
then spirit to spirit doth speak, then inspiration is en- 
kindled. 
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At a camp on the side of one of the great moun- 
tains in the West where thousands of tourists go an- 
nually, a small, frail hunchback boy got a position. It 
was to awaken early those who stayed at the camp and 
start them on their way to the lofty peaks to view 
the soul-stirring sunrise. But Hunchie always remained 
in the foothills. One day, a strong mountain climber 
came to the camp, and that evening said to Hunchie, 
“Is the view from the top of the mountain really 
beautiful at sunrise?” And Hunchie replied, “They say 
it is, sir, but I have never been to the top.” The strong ~ 
mountain climber said, “Tomorrow, Hunchie, we will 
go to the top.” “Oh, sir,” Hunchie replied, “I should 
like very much to go to the top, but I am not able.” 
The next morning while yet it was dark, Hunchie 
awakened the party. His friend said, “Come on, 
Hunchie, today we are going to the top together.” It 
was an arduous climb, and several times Hunchie 
wanted to turn back, but his companion would not al- 
low him to do so. Once, Hunchie stumbled and almost 
fell from a ledge, but the mountain climber caught 
him up in his strong arms just in time. Finally they 
reached the top. The sun came up in all its gorgeous 
splendor. Thrilled to the depths of his soul, Hunchie, 
forgetting all his troubles, gazed in wonder and ad- 
miration. Gratefully he exclaimed, “Oh, sir, if it had 
not been for you, I could not have made it.” 

Have we helped others to climb to spiritual heights 
where the cares and troubles and worries of this world 
are lifted from their hearts, and where God seems 
very near in the glory of a sunrise? 

We need the resurgence of a sparkling, energizing, 
creative faith. And we need it now! 


Roots of Our Freedom 


Mason Long 


URING Thomas Jefferson’s first term in the 

White House, he expressed a desire to separate 
the indisputable words of Jesus from what he con- 
sidered to be the extraneous matter m the New 
Testament. Eventually he undertook this work durmg 
those evenings when he sought a respite from his 
arduous presidential duties. ‘The result was a pre- 
liminary draft of what, for him, constituted the heart 
of the Gospels and of Christianity. 

After he moved to Monticello, Jefferson conducted 
an extensive correspondence on religion with John 
Adams. -In one of these letters in 1813, he comments 
upon’ his work: “We must reduce our volume [the 
Bible] to the simple Evangelists; select, even from 
them, the very words of Jesus. ... There will be found 
remaining the most sublime and benevolent code of 
morals which has ever been offered to man.” 

Three years later, in 1816, Jefferson wrote a letter 
from Monticello to Charles Thomson, in which he 
expressed the following: “I, too, have made a wee 
little book from the same materials, which I call the 
philosophy of Jesus; it is a prodigma of his doctrines, 


made by cutting the texts out of the book, and 
arranging them in the pages of a blank book, in a 
certain order of time or subject. A more beautiful — 
or precious morsel of ethics I have never seen; it is 
a document in proof that I am a real Christian, that 
is to say, a disciple of the doctrines of Jesus.’ These 
are the words of the man who, with the passing of 
time, has come to be designated appropriately as 
“The Father of American Democracy.” 

Preceding his letter to Mr. Thomson by several 
decades, Jefferson had drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, a document that expressed his very 
soul. In considering this Declaration, we find that it 
appeals to the “Supreme Judge.” It recognizes the 
“protection of Divine Providence”; it declares that 
all men are free, that they are equal before the law 
and in the sight of God, and that they are endowed 
with certain imalienable rights. It is a declaration 
of human brotherhood, a proclamation setting forth 
fundamental Christian ideas. When we remember 
Jefferson’s own labor of love in collecting the words 


- of Jesus “for his own reading and edification, and 
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- when we meditate upon his own reaction to them, 
need we wonder why his democracy bears such a 
strong resemblance to the teachings of Jesus? 

Jefferson’s attitude toward the New Testament 
and, indirectly, toward the Bible as a whole, to a 
considerable extent must have been engendered by 
his discernment of those forces that changed the wild 
uncivilized eastern borders of the North American 
continent into the liberty-loving colonies of the United 
States of America. Something more than mere hardi- 
100d and industry accounted for it. Beneath the 
bravery and the rugged determination of the early 
settlers was an ideal of living that inspired and sus- 
tained them. A large part of this underlying force 
Jefferson could not but trace to the Bible. It eventu- 
ally expressed itself through him in the Declaration 
of Independence. j 

Jefferson must frequently have reflected on the vari- 
ous episodes in those early days of America. According 
to the assertion of Columbus himself, the factor that 
induced him to sail westward in search of new lands 
was his interpretation of the prophecies of Isaiah. 
In 1492, when he landed in San Salvador, his first 
act was that of erecting the banner of the cross by 
the side of the flag of Castile and Aragon. In fact, his 
first discovery was named San Salvador, in honor of 
Jesus. 

The central book on the Mayflower was the Bible. 
Impelled by its principles, the earliest colonists came 
to the new world in search of. new freedoms. The 
early charters made clear’ that colonization had a 
Christian purpose. From the first, Christian principles 
permeated the thought life of America, and began to 
mold its customs and laws. 

Therefore, it is understandable why, in the main, 
the Constitution of the United States is a Christian 
document. It is true that the religious beliefs of the 
men who framed it were diverse, that their ideas on 
many social and political problems were at variance. 
Of necessity there had to be some compromise; but in 
the resultant document, despite its protection of slav- 
ery, there was reflected an inescapable belief in God, 
in the Christian spirit of justice and fair play, and in 
the integrity of the individual. The character of the 
Constitution is such as one might expect to have 
emanated from a society that was reared on Christian 
principles. 

While the Bible has both consciously and uncon- 
sciously been used by certain individuals and move- 
ments to support their own interests and activities, still, 
in the main, the effects of this Book on our nation have 
been overwhelmingly salutary. As its principles were 
disseminated, the concepts of democracy became more 
and more firmly established. Side by side with a better 
understanding of the Bible went a developing and in- 
creasingly successful nation. 

In the early days of our country, the church was 
the dominant influence in law, statecraft, literature, and 
education. From it came the vital inspiration and 
leadership that set into motion the philanthropic and 
humanitarian enterprises that have characterized our 
nation. ; 
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II 
} 

Behind the noble inception of our American ideal of 
life were noble ideas. The various types of society have 
ever existed, first of all, in embryonic form in the minds 
and hearts of men. Here the most important events in 
the world take place. Out of them are the issues of life. 
What transpires there colors all human intercourse. In 
this sense we may think of them as the invisible archi- 
tects of tomorrow. 

Thought precedes action. It wedges its way into 
the unknown, selects the course, furnishes the motives 
and incentives, and then pulls after it, so to speak, a 
whole series of human activities which, like links in a 
chain, follow each other in natural sequence according 
to the inexorable laws of cause and effect. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he” must ever be expanded 
into, “As a nation thinketh in its heart, so is it.” 

The minds and hearts of our forefathers, who con- 
ceived our American way of life and delivered it to 
the world in a visible bodily form, were, as we said, 
predominantly Christian. The past reveals the truth- 
fulness of the contention that no race can rise above its . 
spiritual level. The spiritual perceptions of our colonial 
fathers determined the course that their social and 
political life ultimately followed. The hopes they enter- 
tamed and the faith they harbored in their bosoms 
primarily determined the kind of state they subse- 
quently created. Their world of tomorrow slept in the 
seed of their ideas and dreams. What they thought of 
the universe, of the Supreme Being, of their relation- 
ship to this Being and to the cosmos directly shaped 
their destiny. Without a religion of some kind that 
refined and disciplined their thoughts, their hopes of a 
better life would have been futile. The temper of their 
lives was fixed by the general spiritual environment 
which they had created for themselves. The very soul 
of their action seems to have derived its spark there 
and to have influenced every phase of the government 
they were framing. 

It is of course true that the roots of our American 
freedom sink deep into the past and reach out over a 
wide area. Some of them were nourished by the philoso- 
phers of the Classical world, others by the Renaissance, 
and still others by the doctrines of such men as 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Paine; but the chief roots found 
their way to the Bible, with its ultimate emphasis on 
personality, individual responsibility, and the brother- 
hood of man. 

The danger is that we have come to accept our 
liberty as a matter-of-course possession. What are we 
doing to perpetuate a way of life which we have in- 
herited?. Too often we seem to be going along on a 
Christian momentum established by our forefathers; 
going along, as it were, on a spiritual and moral battery 
that was charged by our forebears. 

It has been pointed out that the various freedoms 
that we are enjoying were inspired and nurtured by 
Christianity. Here we perceive a distinctly spiritual 
cause of a desirable democratic effect. Change the 
cause, and you change the effect. The cause, in this 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Institute Building, Shelter Neck 


. . 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Shelter Neck Institute 
June 14-21 


Theme: “New Christians for a New World.” 


For Youth (June 14-18) 
Program planned by Youth Committee 
Miss Rachel Robinson, chairman 
Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, dean 
For Women (June 18-21) 
Miss Virginia Ward, chairman 
Faculty includes: 
Rey. Edna P. Bruner, “Religion in the New World.” 
Miss Margaret Winchester, “Religious Education in the New World,” 
and Creative Activities Workshop. 


CALIFORNIA | 


Conference of Women of Southern California Liberal Churches 
June 25-29 


Barton School, Topanga Canyon 

Theme: “The Expanding Church in a Contracting World.” 

Registration, $1.00. Send to Mrs. John H. Faulk, 1511 5th Ave., Los Angeles. 
Cost, $10 for 4 days. 


Faculty includes: 
Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, Dr. Raymond L. Forman, Mrs. Malbone 
W. Graham, Rey. Robert H. Hill, Dr. C. Sheldon Shepard, Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott and Rev. Curtis Beach. 


OHIO 


Ohio Universalist Institute, Tar Hollow 
August 7-14 & : 
Planned and sponsored by the Ohio State Convention. . 
Dean: Rev. Stanley C. Stall 


Faculty includes: 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dr. A. I. Spanton, Dr. George C. Baner, 


Rev. William G. Schneider, Rev. John Flint, Rev. George H. 


Thorburn, Jr., Miss Mary B. Lillie, Mrs. Frederick Biehl. 
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SUMMER I 
“TOGETHI 


I 
Midwest Institute, New | 


Dean: Rey. Horton Colbert 
Chaplain and leader of vesper s 
Institute chairman: Rey. H. L. 


Faculty includes: 
Dr. Robert Cummins, 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, 
men.” 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, 
Mrs. Alice Lynette C 
Education.” 
Dr. Walter H. Macphi 
Evans and others pa 
Today and Tomorrt 
Rabbi Theodore Gord 
versity: of Wisconsin 
Alvin Cannon, partici 
Racial and Minority; 
Classes for children of junior as 
An institute planned for ALL tl 
Registration, $2.00. For furthe 
514 Seventh Ave., S. W., R 


Fe 
Youth. 
J 


A program planned and conduc 


* Dean: Rev. Fred H. Miller 


Faculty: 
Carl H. Voss, Society ¢ 
Rabbi Oscar Fleishake 
Rev. Samuel Donovar 
Dr. Emerson H. Lalo: 
Registration, $2.00. For furth 
Boston 8. 
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Rowland Hall, Ferry Beach 


Religious Education Institute 
July 8-15 
Dean: Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon. Chapel, “A Faith for These Times.” 
Course, “Religious Living.” 
Faculty: 
Prof. Albert E. Bailey, “Daily Life in Bible Times.” 
Dr. Max A. Kapp, “The Christian Church—Yesterday and Today” 
and “Spiritual Values in Poetry.” 
Mrs. E. C. Reamon, “Meeting Junior High Needs.” 
Miss Margaret Winchester, “Teaching Young Children” and Crea- 
tive Activities Workshop. 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, “Toward an Effective Church School” and 
Church School Miscellany. 
Registration, $2.00. For further information write the G.S.S. A., 16 Beacon 
St., Boston 8. 


Churchmanship Institute 
July 29-August 5 

Dean: Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 

Faculty: . ; 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Douglas Frazier, 
Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Miss Ida M. Folsom and Dr. Scott, special 
lectures on “The Program of the Church.” 

Miss Folsom and Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, courses on women’s work. 

Rev. Orin Dice, “The History of Liberalism in the Church.” 

Rey. Horton Colbert, “Counseling for Ministers.” Vespers leader. 

Dr. Scott, “Adult Education in the Local Church.” 

Registration, $2.00. For further information write Dr. Scott, 88 Prospect St., 

Gloucester, Mass. 


International Relations Institute 
, August 5-12 
For Universalists and others interested in world affairs. 
Dean: Dr. Stanley Manning 
Faculty: 
Dr. K. Augusta Sutton, “Recent Developments in Russia.” 


Dr. Manning will teach; others will be announced later. 
Course on “Postwar Problems at Home” will be given. 


Registration, $2.00. For further information write Dr. Manning, 15 Middle- 
field Drive, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


For room reservations for above four institutes write Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 
200 Alfred St., Biddeford, Maine. Rates are from $15 to $20, plus member- 
ship fee ($1.00) in Ferry Beach Park Association. 


Junior High Camp 
August 12-26 


A new Institute program for youth of 7th, 8th and 9th grades. 

A program of work, study, fun and fellowship for young Universalists. 

Sponsored by the Youth Fellowship. 

Camp director and dean of boys: Rev. Mason F. McGinness. 

Cost: $35 for 2 weeks; $20 for 1 week. Write U. Y. F., 16 ae Sie 
Boston 8. Attendance limited. Make reservations early. 
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Let the People Speak 


Robert Cummins 


The 156th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
warned the Federal Council of Churches to bar from its mem- 
bership such communions as Universalists, The resolution 
stated that Presbyterian membership in the Council “must be 
contingent upon the Council’s maintaining its evangelical 
position. —New York Times, May 27, 1944. 


NIVERSALISTS have waited patiently for three 

years to see what action would be taken relative 
to their application for ful membership in the Federal 
Council of Churches. There have been innumerable 
conferences between representative Universalists and 
members of the Council. From the very beginning we 
have been opposed by Presbyterians who sat in on these 
conferences. We had no doubt that their voices would 
be heard on the floor of their General Assembly, but 
it was with a feeling of sadness and deep indignation 
we learned that a great Christian body would, in days 
like these, commit itself to such a stand. Of one thing 
we may be certain: such a pronouncement as that made 
by the Presbyterians will do Universalists no harm. 


Our application is on file with the Federal Council. 
‘The Council’s Executive Committee has placed it on 
the agenda for the biennial meeting next December. 
Presumably the Council will at that time vote to accept 
it or reject it. 

It will be of interest to note whether the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Council, at its meeting im Grand 
Rapids, will take an open stand in our favor. In the 
conferences which have been held, Congregationalists 
have favored acceptance of our application. In fact, we 
have been urged by Congregationalists and others to 
permit our application-to remain on file “for the sake of 
the Council.” 

The action of the Presbyterians should serve to 
bring some of our people up with a start.. Here and 
there we hear it said that “there is so little difference 
between the churches, why should we imagine that we 
are of another stamp?” : 

Our action, taken at the Tufts Convention, was 
wholehearted and selfless. Truly we desired, as we still 
do, to join hands and hearts with fellow religionists for 
common endeavor in good works. Now we are told 
that the Council is “not what it once was.” Council 
spokesmen explain that, for years, the Council was a 
federation of churches co-operating in good works; but 
in recent years it has changed its spots. Now it is “the 
body recognized as officially representing the evangelical 
Christian tradition.” This sounds to us as though some- 
one had been struggling to rationalize. We doubt, also, 
if the majority members of the Council would sanction 
such an interpretation. Of course, if this 7s the correct 
interpretation of the Council as it is at present, we 
want no part of it. But we refuse to accept such 
definition of its character. 


We note, with some satisfaction, that the Presbyte- 


rian General Assembly, in its next breath (after voting 
to bar Universalists), called for the “establishment of 
a general world organization for peace.’ How can 
bodies of religious men and women be so illogical? Dr. 
Dulles, himself a stanch Presbyterian, declared, “It is 
more Christian to look at the beam in our own eye 
before criticizing the other fellow.” And Dr. Weigle 
of Yale, then president of the Council (in Cleveland), 
spoke on “Religious Freedom.” Ironically enough, also 
in Cleveland (at the last meeting of the Couneil), — 
there was a report from the Council’s Committee on 
Closer Co-operation Between the Churches. 


Recommendation Number 3 of the Council’s Ap- 
praisal Committee (adopted) reads: 


The Committee suggests that the Council again formally 
address nonmember churches, asking whether, without com- 
promise of cherished convictions, they cannot now accept con- 
stituent membership in it for the sake of the common front 
so greatly needed in this day of crisis. 


And the Council’s “Plan of Federation” reads: 


This Federal Council . . . has no authority to draw up a 
common creed .. . or in any way to limit the full autonomy 
of the Christian bodies adhering to it. 


The situation calls for all our people to be informed. 
Furthermore, our people should see to it that non- 
Universalists become informed. Much is at stake. 


ROOTS OF OUR FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 367) 


instance, is a way of looking at life; it comprises certain 
magnanimous points of view and idealistic attitudes of 
mind. The causé is concerned with such ideas as the 
nature of the universe, of God, and of man. It has 
certain answers as to what the highest end of life should 
be. It treasures certain books and holds up specific 
people as examples. There are some human relation- 
ships which are venerated above all others, as having 
in the past brought the greatest joy and peace to 
humanity. 

The most effective way of preserving these causes 
is to recognize them for what they are, to appreciate 
their vital bearing upon our various freedoms. Some 
of these causes can be further refined with that wisdom 
which an unfolding world gradually brings. As the 
causes rise in nobility, the democratic effects will corre- 
spondingly also rise‘to higher levels. But these bless- 
ings are possible only if we, first of all, know what 
these spiritual causes or guarantees of our freedom are. 
We must be imbued with them, meditate upon them, 
honor them, and support them. 


a liek 


_ dune 17, 1944 
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A Sermon for the Fourth of July 


Robert Lewis Weis 


In righteousness shalt thou be established: thou shalt be 
far from oppression: for thou shalt not fear: and from ter- 
ror; for it shall not come near thee.—Isa. 54:14. 


es words of Jehovah to the long-suffermg and 


exiled Hebrews seem peculiarly applicable to us 


_ Americans. It is not that we may claim to have God’s 


promise in this instance with those identical words, but 
that as a nation we have been favored by the good Lord 
by every one of the promises contained in our text. Was 
it not Bismarck who said something to the effect that 
God had a special Providence for fools, drunkards and 
the American nation? And though the iron man of 
Germany may have been poking fun at us a little by 
including us with fools and drunkards as the especial 
recipients of God’s favors, yet he must also have envied 
the marvelous growth and prosperity, the natural re- 
sources and the geographical isolation which have 
indeed made us as a people especially blest by our 
Heavenly Father. All in all, our text, however 
different the occasion for its origin, seems to apply very 
specifically to our United States of America. 

Today is Independence Day, an occasion which will 
ever be venerated by Americans. And without stretch- 
ing a point to cover the meaning of a text, we can say 
we know that for the most part our nation was 
founded in righteousness. Those who remained loyal 
to the king during the Revolutionary War were not one 


- particle more unrighteous than those who clamored for 


independence. By and large the loyalists were not one 
particle more selfish, and because they had the courage 
of their convictions and suffered heavily thereby, they 
were certainly every bit as brave as those who engaged 
in open revolt against the Government. It seems to be 
a fact that the great majority of the American people 
did not wish to cut adrift from the mother country 
until the war had actually started; and even by far the 
larger part of the Revolutionary leaders had no such 
plan at first. But fate decided otherwise, and the older 
and younger branches of the Anglo-Saxon race were 
torn asunder. 

Now both the American loyalists and the American 


‘patriots could make a very good case for their stand 


at the time of the war, and their descendants can do 
so today. The same might be said of the slaveholders 
at the time of the Civil War and the Abolitionists who 
opposed them. Had we been Southerners living m the 
1860’s very likely we would have defended the Con- 
federacy, just as not a few Southerners living in the 
North were firmly convinced that the Northerners were 
entirely justified in fighting to preserve the Union. We 
cannot tell for a certainty what we shall do at a given 
time or place under certain conditions: it is easy and 


natural to follow the verdicts of history and thus feel 
‘that of course we ourselves would have done exactly 


the right thing. For my own part, I believe that had I 


been living in the stirring times preceding the Revolu- 
tion—and disregarding the fact that I have a number 
of ancestors who fought in the Revolutionary War, with 
all of them taking the patriots’ position, no matter how 
sentimental they may have felt towards the land of 
their ancestors—I presume that while I would very 
likely have been swept into the Continental Army as a 
result of mob hysteria and an appeal to patriotism, yet 
if I had been the same kind of person 167 years ago that 
I am today, I should not have felt that I was doing 
exactly the right thing. This is because by nature I 
strongly favor law and order and a legitimate govern- 
ment, and because I have no sympathy whatever with 
revolutionary movements, .except under extraordinary 
conditions, such as when Greece overthrew the Turkish 
yoke. 

While with most people undoubtedly patriotism is 
unselfish, with others—and certainly with most of the 
leaders of revolutionary movements—the rewards in- 
volved are not the least consideration. In the scores of 
Central and South American, Mexican, Haitian and 
Santo Domingan revolutions, how many of those civil 
wars have been motivated largely by pure patriotism? 
An extremely small proportion I should say. In fact, 
a great-aunt of mine who lived in Haiti for many years 
and who passed through numerous revolutions, one 
following the other in quick succession, was told by 
one of the Haitian presidents, “The Government is like 
a cake and each is entitled to a slice.” This same 
philosophy has also been apparent in the more demo- 
cratic lands, where the idea of the party out of power 
has always been to “turn the rascals out” so that the 
opposition group may have its turn “feeding at the 
public trough” as it is whimsically put. 

Pure undiluted patriotism is therefore not so com- 
mon as it might appear. John Hancock, who had in- 
herited about one third of a million dollars from his 
uncle, lost most of the estate, through poor judgment 
and by inattention to his private affairs, but he 
attempted to recover from the Crown a large sum of 
money which had been taken from him as penalties for 
violating the customs laws. Naturally enough, he felt 
that a change of government would save him from 
financial ruin. Many Virginia planters, whom one 
would suppose would wish to remain loyal to their king, 
had heavy London debts and they believed that a 
break with the mother country would cancel those 
debts. Theoretically we are Republicans or Democrats 
because we feel in our head and our heart that the 
principles which each party represents are best for this 
country. Yet actually most of us are probably more 
influenced in our political choice by our own best inter- 
ests, whether we realize it or not. Thus my father has 
always been a rock-ribbed Republican, partially no 
doubt because of the strong abolitionist sentiments of 
his Dorchester forebears, but more largely because most 
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of his life he has been a manufacturer and favored a 
high tariff to protect American industry. On the con- 
trary, my mother’s father was a stanch Democrat 
because he and his ancestors were Boston shipowners 
and: favored free trade to facilitate the entry of their 


goods from foreign ports. I volunteered for service in - 


the last war largely from patriotic motives, yet I would 
not conceal the fact that both my love of travel and 
fondness for army life at that time had something to 
do with it. 

It may be thought that I have wandered far afield 
from the first part of the text, “In righteousness shalt 
thou be established.” But no, I have simply wanted to 
show that while there is something to be said for’ the 
sincerity and uprightness of the American loyalists who 
could not accept ‘the patriots’ position, and notwith- 
standing a certain amount of sordid self-interest on the 
part of some of the leading patriots, our cause was 
righteous and in righteousness we were established. Our 
‘cause was righteous because, although the oppression 
we suffered was infinitesimal compared to that suffered 
by the subject peoples of Germany and Japan, yet 
we were suffering a mental and spiritual oppression 
and a considerable material loss at the hands of the 
mother country. The infant American colony had 
grown to a lusty manhood and it seemed as if the time 
had come to break the old home ties. 

But America was not the only gainer from the sep- 
aration, for England, too, learned a great lesson which 
she was not slow to profit from. She realized that 
the new order of the day made it advisable to 
treat her colonies with more consideration and she 
was governed accordingly. While it is true that the 
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Teutonic stubbornness of King George III, amounting 
almost to insanity—he later did become insane—was 
unfortunate for England, yet the king’s unreasonable 
conduct helped Britain to come to her senses. The 
result has been that England has been the most success- 
ful administrator of colonies that the world has ever, 
known. The way in which the daughter nations of the 
Empire—teally now sister nations—rallied to England 
in the First and Second World Wars has been very 
unpleasant for the enemy. 

The result of England’s fair treatment of her colonies 
and sister dominions has not been lost sight of by the 
other democracies. The Queen of Holland and the King 
of Norway well knew that they would receive fair and 
sympathetic treatment if they fled to London for refuge. 
Most Americans, too, have every confidence in Britain, 
in spite of the unjust statements of certain politicians, 
and today Britain and America are closer together 
than at any time since they parted company 167 years 
ago. We have come a long way since 1776. 

The United States was established in righteousness, ° 
for our Declaration of Independence is also a fervent 
declaration of justice for all the peoples of the earth. 
Through the years we have tried to live as a nation in 
accordance with that noble charter. We have sought 
no foreign soil, although we have gained some islands 
and our own Southwest as the result of more or 
less unavoidable wars. In fact, all our wars have 
been fought with good intentions, even if the War of 
1812 and the Mexican War were not wholly justifi- 
able. “Righteousness exalteth a nation” and we 
have been, and are, exalted among the nations of 
the earth. 


British Co-ops Back Beveridge; 
Big Companies Opposed 


Harold F. Bing 


ONTROVERSY over the Beveridge Report on 

Social Insurance ,and Allied Services continues 
in this country. When the report, which had been 
prepared by Sir William Beveridge and an expert 
group of civil servants at the request of the Govern- 
ment, was first published in November, 1942, it 
aroused widespread interest and enthusiasm not 
only in Great Britain but throughout the world. In 
fact, the Ministry of Information contributed largely 
to securing international publicity for what was re- 
garded as Britain’s big effort to fulfill one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. 

In this the Ministry may- have acted rather pre- 
maturely. At any rate, Sir William Beveridge himself, 
speaking recently in Manchester, said that he thought 
the Ministry of Information might have been a little 
rash in deciding that the report was such a magnificent 
“export” to raise British credit abroad before the 
rest of the Government had decided how much, if 
any, was fit for home consumption! 


The position today is that after considerable de- 
lay and in response to pressure from about every 
section of public opinion, the Government first de- 
clared that it was prepared to accept certain parts of 
the report and not others, and then later announced 
that it intended to produce a scheme of its own which 
would not be the same as the Beveridge Report but 
would be inspired by it. In fact, as one wit put it, 
those who were clamoring “for the Beveridge, the whole 
Beveridge and nothing but the Beveridge” were told 
that they would have to be content with a concoction 
of different ingredients which would preserve something 
of the aroma of the original beverage! 

Meanwhile, Sir William Beveridge is campaigning 
up and down the country, expounding and urging the 

-adoption of his proposals and declaring that his plan 
cannot be cut down, that its various parts are inter- 
dependent, and that it must be accepted and operated 
as a whole. He urges immediate action, arguing that 
it will be too late to begin to think about putting the 
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scheme into effect when postwar unemployment is al- 
ready upon us. To assist Sir William’s campaign the 
Co-operative Movement, with its six million members, 
is organizing a petition urging adoption and speedy 
implementation of the report. 

It is difficult to say what forces are working against 
adoption of the report, because the opposition has for 
the most part not come out into the open. One assumes 
that the big insurance companies, whose business would 
be taken over by the Government, are doing all they 
can to oppose it. An exception is the Co-operative In- 
surance Society, which has declared itself in favor of 


the report. There is probably also a good deal of op- . 


position from industrial interests, especially those con- 
nected with thé export trade, who fear that the higher 
benefit payments will prove a hampering charge on 
British production costs in the intense competition of 
postwar international trade. Adoption of the report 
would also force an increase in wages in certain under- 
paid occupations; for it would be impossible for any 
industry to employ workers at rates lower than the 
unemployment benefits. 

Meanwhile, Sir William Beveridge is preparing a 
further report on maintenance of full employment. He 
asserted in the Report on Social Services that the 
maintenance of employment was one of the essential 
assumptions of the scheme. With mass unemployment 
it would be financially unworkable. Sir William hopes 
to have his new report ready soon, but already the 
Government seems to have shown its hand. The head 
of the Civil Service issued a circular letter to depart- 
ment heads forbidding civil servants to give Sir Wil- 
liam any information or to assist him in anysway in the 
preparation of his new report. This is not a very 
promising beginning — Worldover Press. 


The Stairs That Stopped in 
the Middle 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HE was christened Petrina, because her parents 

wanted and expected a boy, who was to be named 
Peter after his father. When it was a girl, they were 
not really disappointed; but they stuck to the name 
Petrina as being the next best thing, and called her 
Rocky for short for a reason you know from the Bible. 

In some ways Rocky was not at all like a rock. She 
did not stand firm, for she was always running after 
something new. She was a good starter but a poor 
finisher. Things became a little tiresome, and she 
gave them up. People became a little tiresome, and 
she dropped them. She began learning the piano, but 
dropped it for the violin. After a time the violin be- 
eame difficult and slow; so she became crazy about 
painting and did some slapdash work. Even the paint- 
ings were never quite finished. Rocky’s teachers took 
‘a rather gloomy view of her work. Her reports said: 
“Needs closer application.” “Lacks perseverance.” 
“Does not concentrate.” Rocky tossed her thirteen- 
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year-old head. She did this quite prettily, and got 
away with it, until... 

One evening she was writing a theme. She had 
been allowed to choose her own subject and had given 
it a long title. It was, “How I Would Spend My Day 
If I Were the Chief Lady in the Land.” She romped 
along with the writing; there was so much to say; 
and then, when three parts through, she stopped. 
She got up from her chair and sat in a more comforta- 
ble one. The radio, to which she always did her home- 
work, blared away, making a marvelous noise—the 
sort of noise, you know, that helps you to feel some- 
thing is going on outside you and at the same time 
giving you the illusion that something is going on in- 
side you. Rocky leaned back dreamily. One day she 
might be a popular writer. A column in a hundred 
newspapers every day. Or perhaps a book. A best seller. 
She might be rich and famous. 

Suddenly the radio music broke off in the middle 
of a dance. Rocky leapt up and turned the knob. 
Something had gone wrong. At each station a broad- 
cast began, halted, and ran into something else. Rocky 
went out to tell her father. She shouted, and started 
down the stairs, but only halfway because the stairs 
stopped in the middle. Her father came into the hall, 
began to speak to her, then lost heart and went back 
into the library. Rocky tore up to her room again. It 
was queerly cold. The windows were only half finished. 


-The night air was blowing in. Rocky felt hideously 


frightened. She fell into a chair, and, to prevent her- 
self screaming, she opened a book and tried to read a 
story. She turned the page, and there was a blank. The 
story was unfinished. Then her chair tumbled over; it 
had only three legs. Rocky yelled and yelled as she 
lay on the floor. 

The next thing she knew was that Mother was 
beside her as she sat in the comfortable chair, and the 
radio was blaring. “Why, Rocky!” said Mother, 
“you've been haying a nightmare—yelling the house 


- down. It’s all this homework of yours. It’s really too 


much. I will speak to Miss... .” 

“Oh, Mother!” interrupted Rocky, “for heaven’s 
sake don’t. Here! Let me finish my theme! It’ll only 
take me ten minutes.” 

Rocky caught her mother’s hand. “You’re all here, 
aren't you?” she asked anxiously. “The stairs don’t 
stop halfway down, do they?” 

Mother said: “Rocky, what’s the matter? Are you 
still dreaming?” 

“No, Pm not,” cried Rocky. “But I must finish my 
theme. I must finish it now.” 

This happened six months ago. Up to date, Rocky 
still has a dread of stairs that stop in the middle, in 
a world where nobody finishes anything. 


DANGER SIGNAL 


Now let me not in private prejudice 
Lose that deep sense of justice which alone 
Will build true freedom, lest I prove the one 
Weak timber which will wreck the edifice. 

Una W. Hansen 
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THE CHAPLAIN’S CORNER 


Victory Garden on the island of Palmyra—made up of soil 

carefully scratched from under the palm trees! That is 
the story brought me last night by a veteran Marine, Cpl. 
Perry Lewis of Lander, Wyo., who has been overseas for 
three years. Palmyra Island has no soil—just hard coral 
and palm trees—except for tiny patches of soil under the 
palm trees. Corporal Lewis gathered up buckets of this soil 
from all over the island until he had enough to make a garden 
just about the size of a room. And did the men like that 
garden! He tells me he almost had to put an armed guard 
around it to protect the tomatoes, carrots and onions he suc- 
ceeded in raising on that tiny patch of ground. They were 
the only fresh vegetables on the island, so.no wonder! He 
tells me also that the chaplain, unknown to him, had decided 
upon that particular location as a baseball diamond for the 
men, but when he found what Lewis had done to build his 
Victory Garden there; Ke at~once decided they would spare 
the garden and play ball somewhere else. 

Corporal Lewis was at Pearl Harbor. He tells me no one 
will ever know all the heroic things that were done that day. 
He saw a Marine swim through burning oil to reach safety 
on a pier. Just as he reached it, however, he looked back and 
saw a man struggling through the same patch of burning oil 
and not quite making it. Without waiting a moment, that 
Marine dived into the water, swam to the aid of the other 
man, and got him safely to the pier. The man he saved 
lived, but he himself died of his burns. And Lewis says he 
does not even know his name. ‘There were so many brave 
men doing their “bit” that day. Only God knows the final 


score. Harvey SwANson 


Chaplain, U.S.N.R., with the Marines 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY RETURNED 
Henry W. Pinxnam 


OFFER for publication in Tur Curistran Leaner a letter 
lately returned to me without comment by the Christian 
Century. 

I know that an editor is usually reluctant to print a letter 
refused by the editor of a contemporary journal. I plead in 
behalf of mine that my adventure in sandwiching is not 
without interest, and especially that Editor Morrison’s 
theology of war—propounded and expounded repeatedly since 
his amazing flop when Pearl Harbor gave our country a 
spasm of fear and rage—has not been adequately refuted and 
denounced. 

I suppose the Christian Century is the most influential 
religious journal in this country. That it has persistently 
promulgated a preposterous and pernicious doctrine of war 
is a very serious matter, in my humble opinion.” Perhaps 
it accounts materially for the 
universally pursued by ministers. If war, once begun, is a 
“tragic necessity”; if God has “condemned” (Dr. Morrison’s 
word) us to an indefinitely prolonged period of killing our 
fellow men, then what is the use of protesting? 

Avowedly pacifist ministers are much more numerous 
in the present world war than in the former. Yet there are 
fewer cases of ministers ousted from their pastorates be- 
cause of their opposition to collective homicide. The reason, 
I think, is not that parishes are more tolerant, but rather that 
ministers are more cautious. Too damned cautious! 

There are perhaps two reasons at least why Editor Mor- 
rison refuses to publish my attacks on his doctrine of war, 
a doctrine original, to be sure, but no credit to him since 
it is dishonoring to both God and man. One may be that 
I am too small a potato for him to answer. The other may 
be that he cannot answer me. 


Eprror Tur Curistian CEenrury: 

SIR: May I hark back to the conscience of a pacifist, 
that one who, according to your editorial of September 8, 
1943, exemplified “moralistic activism”? I had written that 


“dumb-dog” course almost 
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my conscience accused me of lukewarmness in protesting 
against the war. Borrowing Isaiah’s’ epithet for Israel’s 
unfaithful watchmen, I called myself and other ministers of 
religion “dumb dogs” that do “not bark loud enough for 
a war-mad government to deem it necessary to suppress 
us”; and, after the pattern of Thoreau to Emerson, I asked 
why there were no ministers in jail today “because of their 
outspoken and persistent opposition to the present insane 
stupidity of global war which manifestly means the de- 
struction of civilization, defiance of the moral order, blas- 
phemy against democracy, apostasy from the Christian faith.” 

My letter elicited a column and a half of editorial com- 
ment. Various suggestions as to how I might get into jail 
were made—some of which I resented—but I was told that 
I “cannot get into jail honorably, as a pacifist,” because I 
“cannot find a way to oppose the war.” I have tried a method 
that suited me better than any of the editorial proposals. 
I became a sandwich man and walked for two hours on Boston 
streets with posters, fore and aft, reaching from my neck to 
my ankles and bearing this print: . 


STOP THIS WAR! 


His Holiness has issued a noble and solemn 
appeal for an immediate negotiated peace, 
saying: 

“NOTHING IS LOST BY PEACE. 
ALL CAN BE LOST BY WAR.” 
“DO NOT SHATTER OR SMOTHER 
THE PEOPLE’S YEARNING FOR PEACE.” 
~ Pope Pius XII, Sept. 1, 1943. 

America should offer at once generous and 
honorable peace. terms. An armistice can be 
had as soon as the American people demand an 
end to the slaughter. : 

Can we not all work together for the sake of 
suffermg humanity everywhere? 


Call, phone or write local headquarters 
FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 


6 Park St., Boston LAFayette 3064 


The posters had been printed, 150 of them, to be put on 
the walls of Boston subway stations, but the advertising 
manager who signed the contract reneged. It occurred to 
me that they were just right for sandwiching. I found it 
exhilarating to note the surprised interest on many faces as 
my perambulating appeal for peace was seen. I ventured 
to think of myself as Christ’s sandwich man. My inward 
slogan was from Browning’s Epilogue (to Asolando) : 
ward, breast and back as either should be!” Policemen saw 
me, soldiers in uniform read my “Stop This War!” None 
interfered. One man said, “You have a hell of a nerve,” 
which I took as a compliment. 

My adventure apparently got me no nearer jail, but it 
was temporarily soothing to my conscience. Confound that 
conscience! (But I would not trade it for yours!) It 
accuses me now because*I have let months go by without 
replying to your animadversion on its testimony. To be 
sure, I cannot make you print a letter of mine. An editor 
can always have the last word. But at least I can. write 
to you what I think of your position. Silence may be under- 
stood as assent. I beg leave accordingly to dispute thus 


tardily your assertion, “Mr. Pinkham admits that he is not 
Nothing in my_ 


opposing the war.” I do not admit it. 
letter warranted your statement. I have opposed the war 
and will continue to do so. I believe that if I were a more 
Christlike man, I should oppose it more vigorously. 

Your theory that it is impossible to oppose a war after 
it has begun; that war,-being a judgment of God, is an in- 
escapable, tragic necessity, and that for the duration it 
dismisses from its comprehensive sphere the concepts of 
conscience and of duty; that, our country being at war, we 
are perforce all fighters, the conscientious objectors fighting 
on the enemy’s side; that, once begun, war cannot be a a 


“For- ~ 
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till it stops itself; that war has its own code in which any- 
thing necessary to victory is justified—seems to me unmiti- 
gated nonsense, ethical lunacy, theological blasphemy. How 
came you to think of it? What demon of obfuscation whis- 
pered it in your ear? 

In an academic address prior to Pearl Harbor and to 
your break with common sense, President Wriston, of Brown 
University, spoke words which directly contradict your con- 
tention. He said: “We should never speak of war as though 
it began itself and might end itself. Nor should we think of 
it as though it had some inevitable course it must run, like 

fever. War does not exist as a volitional entity. Man 
and man alone begins to fight and decides when the war is 
to end.” : 

I agree with President Wriston. Men begin a war and 
men can stop a war. Either side can stop it. The side that 
is first to say, in effect, “Let us quit this immeasurable and 
unsurpassable foolishness of slaughter and devastation,” will 
be the true victor. Conscientious objectors, men who will 
not kill fellow men, are opposing the war. Their example is 
contagious and their multiplication in the not distant future 
will make it impossible to wage a war. The thousands of 
them now in jail in this sweet land of liberty are there 
honorably, as pacifists. Gene Debs, that great, Christlike 
soul, got into jail honorably for opposing the First World 
War. In the Atlanta Penitentiary he spiritually towered 
above Woodrow Wilson in the White House. 

I write this letter the more earnestly because of the fore- 
word by twenty-eight distinguished pacifists, ministers for 
the most part, to Vera Brittain’s Massacre by Bombing. 
Those eminent religious leaders had as the climax of their 


appeal that we ought “to pray incessantly to God that he 


in his own way bid the winds and waves of war be still.” 
Tn other words, “Let God do it, we can’t!” Max Lerner called 
them “worriers of God.” (PM, March 9.) God doubtless 
can take care of himself, but his spokesmen should stress the 
ability and responsibility of men. Men of common sense and 
good will can stop the damned war, but not by harping on 
its alleged “tragic necessity” nor by incessantly praying. 
Better a “moralistic activism” than a spiritual paralysis! 
Have our country’s religious guides, including pacifists, gen- 
erally swallowed your preposterous and pernicious theology 
of war? 


GIL DODDS IS ALCOHOL-FREE 


The following was written for Allied Youth by Gilbert 
Dodds, winner of the Amateur Athletic Union’s Sullivan 
Memorial Trophy for outstanding contributions in sports- 
manship and of the indoor mile at 4:07.3, and other athletic 
honors: 


HAVE been running since 1933. In those years I have 
seen many men who seemed to have their eyes on a 
championship and who possessed the endurance, stamina and 
physical equipment to make them real contenders. I am 
convinced that a number of athletes will not pay the price 


that is demanded for championship performance, whether on - 


the track or in football or basketball or other exacting sports. 
Part of the price that must be paid for athletic success is in 
the physical realm—hours of practice and conditioning, an 
unbroken plan or routine for food, rest, and appropriate types 
of relaxation, an upgrading of abilities and speed so that one 
does not remain merely the contender but gains the champion- 
ship. 

Much more important in the matter of reaching top per- 
formance in athletics is the mental and spiritual price that 
must be paid by the man who has his eyes on a champion- 
ship. All great athletes know that loose living and success 
do not go hand in hand. Athletes whom I have seen drink 
soon disappeared from the ranks, and even while they 
stayed they ceased to be a factor in the race. There are 


» qualities in character that add wings to the runner’s heels, 


because he knows that he deserves success and will rightly 
use it when it comes. I am sure that it is only through God’s 
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help and his leadership in my life that I have been able to 
achieve the athletic success that I have enjoyed. There is 
nothing I have done, physically and otherwise, that many 
other athletes cannot match and surpass, if they are willing 
to be at their own best physically, mentally and spiritually 
as they forge ahead toward victory. : 

The fans tell me that they know athletes who expect to 
get anywhere at all must be wholly alcohol-free. The fans 
realize we do not touch alcohol from one year’s end to 
another; i and out of the competitive season we who have 
any rights or possibilities for winning are alcohol-free and 
will continue to be. I hope these men and women whose 
cheers and other encouragements mean so much to us will 
realize better what benefits will come to them if they follow 
the athlete’s practices at least as far as healthful foods, 
proper rest, and alcohol-free living are concerned. Any other 
course robs them of values they could have, and they will 
quickly find that the satisfactions of drinking and the other 
forms of self-indulgence are not worth what they cost. 

The use of intoxicants is particularly injurious to youth— 
and by that I mean youth, not athletes alone. 

I hope Allied Youth will continue to tell millions of young 
people’ that drinking costs too much! 


BOTH FREE ENTERPRISE AND 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


SCrPX\HE idea that everyone should have freedom in earn- 
ing his living is deeply set in American thinking .. . 
but the ‘American Way’ has never been one of complete 
freedom in economic matters,” declares Maxwell S. Stewart, 
author of the pamphlet, The American Way—Business Free- 
dom or Government Control? published by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

The pamphlet points out that even in the earliest days 
of the American colonies there was some measure of govy- 
ernment “interference” in business. New York City, Albany, 
Philadelphia, and other centers sold the “freedom of the 
city,’ without which no one could go into business. Trade 
with the Indians was a monopoly, and so were most ferrying, 
docking, and turnpike rights. 

From this beginning the Government has gradually taken 
on a great many different kinds of economic activities on its 
own and has “interfered” in economic affairs on behalf of 
virtually all groups in the country. 

There has been the kind of interference desired by busi- 
ness itself: rules for the preservation of. “fair” competition, 
antitrust acts to “restore” competition, and protective tariffs. 
The consumer has obtained protection against misleading 
advertising and misbranded products. The worker has ob- 
tained protection against job risks in dangerous industries, 
and regulation of hours of work and minimum wages. In ad- 
dition to these specific restrictions, business looks to the 
Government for an aggressive monetary policy to support 
general economic activity. 

“Tt is obvious from a review of our history,” Mr. Stewart 
points out, “that there has been a growing amount of govern- 
ment ‘interference’ in business affairs. Yet it has not brought 
disaster. Our national wealth and well-being have increased 
at an unprecedented rate. A conflict, however, undoubtedly 
has arisen. The idea that everyone should have complete 
freedom in earning his living has come sharply against 
another idea—the desire of individuals and organized groups 
for greater security than is possible under unfettered competi- 
tion.” 

But the current debate over the relative merits of “free en- 
terprise” or “government control” has created a paralyzing 
deadlock. We find that the Government has been prevented 
time and time again by business pressures from adopting a 
vigorous policy to provide jobs and stimulate business. If 
the Government is vigorous it is accused of trying to set up 
a dictatorship; if it yields to pressure and does nothing it is 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


EXTRAORDINARY ACTION AT FITCHBURG 


To tHe Epiror: . 

There are more than 5,000 Universalist men and women 
on the service roster compiled by the Youth Department of 
the Universalist Church of America. Perhaps as many as 
25,000 other Universalists have a personal interest in them. 
It is natural that the principal concern should be for their 
personal welfare. 

We Universalists on the home front, in addition to being 
concerned about our friends and relatives on the fighting 
fronts, should be giving serious thought to the successful 
ratification of the peace arrangements. However confident 
we may be of ultimate military victory over the Axis, the 
war can become a political defeat if only thirty-three United 
States senators in the year 1944 block ratification of the 
inevitable treaty or treaties that will embody the highest 
hopes of humanity for a just and durable peace. 

The forces of isolationism are gathering strength through- 
out the country. They are counting upon that unfortunate 
provision of the Constitution requiring a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate to ratify a treaty. There is good reason to worry. 
There looms a repetition of the 1919 failure to put the United 
States within the framework of an international organization. 

Are the “blood, tears, sweat and toil” of this second 
world conflict to be another vain sacrifice? The Constitution 
can be amended within the time left before the treaties come 
under consideration in Washington. This can be brought 
about by mobilizing public opinion urging Congress to pass 
a joint resolution sending a suitable amendment to the states 
for ratification by the convention method. Universalists in 
particular should be conspicuous in this effort. 

At the recent session of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention in Fitchburg a resolution was introduced advocat- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing for a 
majority vote of the Senate for ratification of peace 
treaties. Without a word of comment that resolution was 
immediately shoved aside by the parliamentary trick of a 
vote to “lay on the table.” These Massachusetts Universalists 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. They refused even to con- 
sider a matter of vital importance to back up the sacrifices 
and the suffering of the 5,000 Universalist men and women 
on their honor roll. 

We expect our military leaders to take every precaution 
to ensure success in battle. No less foresight should be ex- 
ercised to ensure success against the dangerous threat of 
these narrow-minded isolationists. ; 


Boston, Mass. Rosert F. NeepHAamMm 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER ON A SOUTH SEA ISLAND 


To THe Eprtor: 

This is simply another of those once-a-decade notes I seem 
to manage in all too few decades. - 

It’s a treat to see Tue Leaver out here. My most con- 
tinuous reading, outside the mass of material I see through 
the day on the job, is detective yarns. Tur Leaver makes 
additional good reading. - I liked the remarks on Miss Rich- 
ardson. The next piece on “Peter” was one of a long line 
of good things and led to a “resolve” when I read it a week 
or so ago that I would write thanks for the steady work 
you and your associates were doing. 

My scene of labors (fascinating work it is) is New Cale- 
donia. Some day I shall know names for some of the grand 
foliage and bird life here to tell you about. And the climate 
too is fine. 

The war will go on a long time. I hope Tur Leaner will 
go on helping people regard it realistically. All good wishes. 

(Lieut j.g.) Harry Cary 
(By V Mail) 


GRATEFUL TO EDITORS OF LIFE 


To tue Eprror: 

Let us be grateful to the editors of Life for every line 
and every word which accompanied the splendid pictures of 
the work being done at the Outlaw’s Bridge Universalist 
church, including especially those words which forbid and 
prevent any of the rest of us from basking smugly in reflected 
glory. 

I think that the text was as well focused as the pictures. 
Critics and apologists forget that this was not a propaganda 
spread but a news item, excellently done. Most interesting 
to me was the little girl who gave her attention to the stove- 
stoker rather than to the minister. But that incident did not 
impress me as an indictment of Gus Ulrich’s power as a 
preacher! 

The energy being expended explaining away the statistics 
were better spent duplicating the achievement. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Cart H. Ouson 

P. S. Blessed is the minister whose people “walk a long 
way to worship or come in trucks,” for theirs is a fellowship 
which truly inspires the world. Whether they have cars is 
incidental, brethren, incidental! 


OMISSION OF A NAME 


To rue Eprror: 

In the recent Lrappr account of the installation of Rev. 
William E. Gardner the name of Rev. Josephine B. Folsom 
of Pittsfield was omitted. Mrs. Folsom was present and led 
the procession with me. We were the only women clergymen 
present. 


Oakfield, Maine Hannau J. Powsiu 


BOTH FREE ENTERPRISE 
(Continued from page 375) 


said to be dominated by impractical bureaucrats. .The result 
has been that, except during the war, neither private busi- 
ness nor the Government has provided effective leadership in 
recent years. 

The real issue is not whether we shall have “free enter- 
prise” or government control. “If democracy is to survive,” 
Mr. Stewart concludes, “it must find a positive way to break 
the deadlock without sacrificing either public welfare or free- 
dom for the individual.” 

Mr. Stewart suggests: “Instead of using loose and general 
terms, we should do well to talk about/the specific steps 
that are necessary to provide jobs and make sure everyone is 


fed during the difficult days ahead. 


“Nearly everyone will agree, for example, that an effort 
must be made to- maintain purchasing power so as to en- 
courage more production than we had before the war. They 
will agree that private business must be encouraged to ex- 
pand its efforts as far as possible, but if unemployment de- 
velops despite these efforts, the Government must be ready 
with a public-works program based on public needs to take 
up the slack. They will agree that the federal and state 
governments will have to provide leadership in city and re- 
gional planning, in the conservation of natural resources, in 
public housing, and in the development of education and 
public health in the years following the war.” 

The American Way—Business Freedom or Government 
Control? by Maxwell S. Stewart is the ninetieth in the series 
of popular, factual 10-cent pamphlets published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., a nonprofit, educational or- 
ganization at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue Livine Farru or A Untrarian. By 
John Howland Lathrop. Published by 
the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society in Brooklyn (1844-1944). 25 
cents. 


This is an attractive booklet of 
sixty-one pages with the following 
chapters: “Founded on .a Great Tradi- 
tion”; “Apprehending the Divine by Way 
of the Open Mind”; “A Potency for Per- 
sonal Development”; “A Way for Deal- 
ing with Your Fellows”; “A Sufficient 
Faith for the Free Spirit”; “The Wings 
of Prayer.” y 

Dr. Lathrop is as good a writer as he 
is a speaker. Three principles guide the 
devout Unitarian, Dr. Lathrop tells us. 
Religion is ethical, not a matter of ritual. 
Reason exercised upon our experiences is 
the sole authority. Freedom is the es- 
sential medium. 

His chapter on prayer will help many 
who are overcome by contact with 
gigantic evils. Prayer makes it possible 
for the mighty forces of truth, beauty, 
goodness, that always are seeking us, to 
reach us. It’s a helpful booklet. 


J.V.5. 
. e 


CarMELITE AND Porr. By Robert Sen- 
court. Macmillan. $3.00. 


This book is subtitled: “A Framed 
Portrait of St. John of the Cross, with 
His Poems in Spanish.” The author 
approaches his subject—a sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish mystic, Carmelite friar 
and composer of “the finest love-lyrics 
ever written in Castilian’—with an al- 
most breathless ecstasy, which is never 
inarticulate, however, always discrimi- 
nating, and quite contagious. Here was 
one of those rare moments, he suggests, 
when the forces of nature and of history 
combined in just the right way to pro- 
duce something original and intensely. 
fine. 

First, there was Spain, Spain at the 
peak of her golden age. Ah, Spain! 
There was, and is, no place like Spain! 
Mr.’ Sencourt does not indulge in such 
crude ejaculations. That is the reviewer 
speaking. What he actually says is: 
“.. . Spain, religious, powerful, virile, 
generous, with a sense of nobility current 
- through all the people, as though all 
were knights, with the ceremonious for- 
mality of Islam and Africa affecting 
their manners and their speech, yet 
with spontaneity, vitality, energy and 
ease. ... Bred and born among diffi- 
culties, obstacles and privations, under 
a fierce sun and on a hard soil, the wild 
-weed of strong, rank nature grows up 
harsh and unyielding.” And so forth. 


Then there was the Carmelite order, 
concentrating on the life of mysticism, 
“which was as remarkable in the Spain 


of that time as its navigators, its war- 
riors, its colonizers. . . .” And there 
was the University of Salamanca, 
“the Cambridge of Spain,” teeming with 
brilliance and intellectual excitement. 
And there was Luis de Léon, a great 
poet for a teacher! And Santa Teresa, 
one of the most remarkable spirits among 
all women, for a friend and champion! 


Although the book is a portrait rather 
than a full-length biography, which 
means that the writer can write im- 
pressionistically of his subject, concen- 
trating on whatever he chooses and 
omitting whatever he chooses, Mr. Sen- 
court gives a well ordered and fairly 
well rounded story of John of the Cross 
—his preparation, his association with 
Teresa and the reform movement in the 
Carmelite order, his imprisonment and 
persecutions at the hands of opposing 
ecclesiastics, his poems, his prose 
treatises on mysticism. 

It is a labor of love, done with a 
fine hand as well as with enthusiasm, 
but a more alien subject could hardly 
have been found for American readers. 
This may be taken as a recommendation 
to those who are inclined to embark 
into strange new seas, and as a caution 
to those who are not strongly inclined 
toward such venturing. 


Hucu Srevenson TicNer 
e 


Revoutr on Mount S1nat. The Puritan 
Retreat from Prohibition. By William 
Rufus Scott. Login Printing Co., 
Pasadena, Calif. $1.50. 


A newspaperman relates the efforts 
of the Prohibitionists to defend the 
Eighteenth Amendment during the ad- 
ministration of Herbert Hoover. Frankly 
admitting that he “did not perceive or 
understand, save in a limited degree, 
the forces and currents working for the 
destruction of Prohibition,” the author 
discusses with candor the personalities 
and the methods used by the organized 
Drys in their battle against the million- 
aire-financed propaganda machine of the 
men and the women who enlivened the 
early thirties with their efforts for re- 
peal. Mr. Scott used all his personal 
resources in the defense of Prohibition 
and the end of the battle found him 
bankrupt. 


A new generation of temperance work- 
ers is slowly gaining strength in numbers. 
The leaders among them will do well 
if they heed the lessons learned by the 
generation whose puritan zeal cul- 
minated in constitutional prohibition. 
The basic lesson, in essence, is expressed 
by Mr. Scott in these words: “If up to 
90 per cent of the people had been won 
over to total abstinence by the time 


prohibition was adopted it could have 
survived, although even the 10 per cent 
not converted would have presented a 
first-rate police task. Not 50 per cent 
could be rated as abstainers in a total 
sense when the Eighteenth Amendment 
was ratified; hence the foredoomed 
failure.” 

Rosert F. Nespaam 


Tue Cuurch AND THE New Wor. 
Mino. The Drake Conference Lec- 
tures for 1944. The Bethany Press, 
St. Louis. $2.00. 


An excellent gathering together of ad- 
dresses delivered at the Drake Confer- 
ence—a thoughtful consideration under 
the sponsorship of the Disciples of Christ 
held at Drake University, Iowa. All is 
oriented about the church and its pos- 
sibilities and responsibilities with refer- 
ence to various aspects of the world 
situation. The note throughout is that 
of practical application of our high ideals 
to our world as it really is. And the 
speakers are outstandingly able and sug- 
gestive. 

Georgia Harkness on the racial issue is 
especially Jucid and unanswerable in her 
formulating of the proper attitude on this 
crucial problem of American democracy — 
—a problem so momentous that it stands 
square athwart our road, blocking the 
very existence of any true democracy if 
it is not solved in Christ’s way. But 
she is wise and patient withal: she has 
no idea, for example, of slopping over 
into an advocacy of Negro and white 
intermarriage (as a recent Andover- 
Newton instructor, also a woman, did 
go overboard recently in a public ad- 
dress to a churchwoman’s organization) . 
She realizes well that such hot-headed 
extremism would simply swamp at once 
all slightest sympathy with the more im- 
portant emphasis upon rudimentary jus- 
tice for the black man. 

The high spot of the book for this re- 
viewer was the three lectures by Prof. 
William E. Hocking which, with his usual 
objectivity and deep insight, discussed 
the church realistically but hopefully, as 
well as the problems involved in getting 
the ethics of imdividual life applied to 
international relations. He brings out, 
what many of us have never realized, 
“the many ways in which a group of 
nations is unlike a group of persons, so 
that the whole attempt to transfer the 
rights of men to the rights of nations is 
in danger of breaking down”; and he 
supports this statement by some highly 
original but incontrovertible contrasts. 

But all the addresses are wise and au- 
thoritative, well worth a preacher’s care- 


ful pondering. 
Joun E. LeBosquet 
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General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES FACING YOUR CHURCH 


The following 
editorial is 
taken from the 
June issue of 
the nterna- 
tional Journal 
of Religious 
Eduéation. It 
is written by 
Dr. Herman J. 
Sweet, secretary of leadership education 
for the International Council. 


The last several years have witnessed 
a steady growth in the use of the sum- 
mer vacation period for all types of 
Christian education. Vacation schools, 
junior and junior-high camps, young 
people’s conferences, family camps, adult 
conferences, and leadership education 
schools have dotted the country by 
thousands and numbered their partici- 
pants by hundreds of thousands. Yet 
we have just begun to scratch the sur- 
face. Extensive and proper use of 
summer opportunities for Christian edu- 
cation can revitalize the church! 


We wish to speak here especially of 
the summer opportunities for training 
youth and adults for service in and 
through the church. The summer con- 
ference or -school of Christian educa- 
tion is a unique experience in group 
living at a spiritual level. It easily 
commands a higher than average leader- 
ship. It is especially conducive to wor- 
ship, and many a person dates a new 
era in his devotional life from his first 
summer conference. It gives oppor- 
tunity and incentive for study. It 
helps to put balance and perspective 
back into the hurried life of these times. 


Since the heart of leadership develop- 
ment in Christian education lies in this 
relation of study, the understanding of 
methods, and practical experience in 
teaching or group work, to a vital, life- 
changing, personal Christian experience, 
these qualities of the summer training 
enterprise are especially significant. 
Someone has said that underlying all 
applications of skill in Christian educa- 
tion must be a deep, inward and continu- 
ing experience of real religion if we are 
to expect spiritual results. No training 
has as great an opportunity to produce 
this result, as does the summer confer- 
ence or school. 


To a far greater’ extent than should 
be the case, these summer training en- 
terprises have been planned, financed 
and promoted “from the top” with rela- 
tively few local churches taking advan- 
tage of them, let alone feeling any 
obligation to support them. We believe 


that if the local church leadership could 


be given a true vision of the values of, 


summer training, all our facilities would 
have to be’ vastly expanded. 


After all, the place of the summer 
training enterprise is no longer a ques- 
tion of experimentation. Testing has 
been long and thorough. Many pastors 
can testify to the cumulative effect 
on the life and leadership of a local 
church when year after year an un- 
broken stream of selected young people 
go through summer conference training, 
and wien adult workers have the ad- 
vantages of conferences or schools. The 
church not only builds up a skilled 
leadership, but a body of folk who have 
had great experiences in creative Chris- 
tian fellowship, who have learned to 
know their Bibles better, who have found 
new values in worship, and who have 
an enlarged concept of the church. 


The church that has made a wise and 
persistent use of summer conference 
training is generally more co-operative 
in the program of the denominatién, 
more ecumenical, more community- 
minded. It is more aware of resources 
for Christian education and sets higher 
standards for its work. Its program is 
less likely to get into a rut, for its work- 
ers are continually getting new motiva- 
tion and new ideas. 


For this summer of 1944 hundreds of 
training opportunities are planned, de- 


nominational and interdenominational. 
To these the vast majority of local 
churches will be utterly indifferent. 


Those churches which do respond may 
be divided into two groups. One group 
will do little planning. They will an- 
nounce the conferences late and send 
anyone who is willing to go. Delegates 
will go with little or no guidance as to 
what they may expect or what the 
church expects from them. When they 
come home there will be little effort to 
use intelligently their enthusiasm and 
experience. 


The second group of churches have 
planned faithfully and well, the best 
of them all year. Funds have been pro- 
vided and everything possible done to 
make attendance possible for those who 
ought to go. Delegates will include 
those who are ready for a worth-while 
experience personally, those who will 
make a contribution in keeping with the 
aims and purposes of the conference, 
those who, through ability and under- 
standing and loyalty, will make the 
conference training enrich the life of 
their church. These churches will send 
delegates. with an awareness ‘of the 


needs of the church and with an expecta- 
tion of a continuing service. They will 
know how to use them when they re- 
turn. Even the church that starts 
now and plans wisely can get far-reach- 
ing results.. 

_ To which of the three groups does your 
church belong? 


_G.S.S.A. BOARD MEETING 


A meeting of the board of the General 
Sunday School Association will be held 
on Tuesday, June 20, in Boston. In 
attendance will be Harold S. Latham, 
president, Rev. Donald K. Evans and 
Dr. Dorothy T. Spoerl, vice-presidents, 
Glenn R. McIntire, treasurer, and Rey. 
Harold A, Lumsden, secretary. 


SCHOLARSHIPS WELCOMED 


Scholarships to the Religious Educa- 
tion Institute at Ferry Beach, offered 
by the Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association, have been gladly 
accepted by the following churches to 
date: Brockton, Gloucester, Lawrence, 
Monson, North Adams, North Wey- 
mouth, Orange, Rockport and Swat 
scott. 


JUNE 30—AN IMPORTANT DATE 


This is a last reminder that the books 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion will close on June 30. There. is 
a direct relationship between the amount 
of income received by that date. and 
the program of religious education which 
can be planned and carried forward in 
Universalist churches in 1944-1945. 

For this reason it is hoped that every 
church school will see that its contribu- 
tion to the G.S.S.A. and its per capita 
are paid. Also that individuals who 
have intended giving to the Unified 
Appeal will forward their gifts as prompt- 
ly as possible to the Universalist Church 
of America. All payments from schools 
and other organizations are sent. direct 
to the G.S.S.A. 

The growing number of ciieeeieaee 
letters which accompany checks is 
heartening. To all who by their inter- 
est or financial support have helped to 
carry forward its work, the Association 
extends sincere thanks. j 


BILL CUNNINGHAM AT 
CONGRESS SQUARE 


Bill Cunningham, famous columnist 
of the Boston Herald, was the speaker, 
June 2, before the Women’s Fellowship 
of the Congress Square Church, Port- - 
land, Maine. Over 400 were present. 

Introduced by Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor, Mr. Cunningham gave a force- 
ful address upon “Let’s Go, America!” 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. HUNTLEY’S FIFTY YEARS 


Dr. George E. Huntley of Cambridge, 
Mass., is celebrating the 50th anni- 
ersary of his ordination. The central 
lebration of this event was held at 


Bethany Church, Framingham, June 4. | 


Other celebrations were held at our 
church in Cambridge, and at the meeting 
of the Idlewild Fellowship in South By- 
field. ¢ 

Dr. Huntley was ordained in 1894, 
and his first pastorate was in Framing- 
ham. In 1940, he took Framingham 
again, retaining, however, his residence 
in Cambridge. He preached effectively 
June 4. The parish then assembled for 
dinner in the vestry. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, of the local board and also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, presided. 

The speakers besides Mr. Dunlap 
were Rev. S. Paul Jefferson, minister 
of the Park Street Baptist Church, who 
represented the churches of Framing- 
ham; John M. Merriam, a Boston lawyer, 
who spoke for old friends; and Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., who spoke for 
the denomination. All cited the work of 
Dr. Huntley as préacher, pastor, war- 
relief worker, denominational executive 
and college professor. 

Mr. Dunlap presented a purse contain- 
ing a gift of money from Bethany 
Church, Frammgham. Dr. Huntley made 
a moving reply. 

Mr. Dunlap read letters of congratu- 
lation from Dean John Murray Atwood, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Dr. Fred C. Leining, and others. 

Mrs. Huntley was present, and like- 
wise was honored for her work. 

The Framingham News carried a long 
editorial on Dr. Huntley’s work, written 
by William A. Knight, a well-known 

‘author who is chief editorial writer of 
the News. In part it said: 

Back in 1894 a tall young man, fresh 
from his theological school, arrived at 
the railroad station in “South Fram- 
ingham” (then so called) and was met 
by a slender, quick-moving young man 
representing Bethany Church—John M. 
Merriam by name. «4 

So, in June of that year, it came 
about that Rev. George E. Huntley’s 
ministry in Framingham began, and for 
nine years it continued its happy on- 
going. 

From that first pastorate young Mr. 
Huntley went to wide-ranging ministry, 
both as a pastor and at length as a uni- 
versity professor of “homiletics and pas- 
toral care.” Thus he practiced the high 
profession of the parish minister and 
also taught other. men to measure up to 
its exacting requirements, in the pulpit 
and in the daily life ‘of all sorts of 
people. 


Having become Dr. Huntley, he long 
served as president of his church’s Gen- 
eral Sunday ‘School Association, and 
was sent officially to ancient Bible lands 
by the Near East Relief, after World 
War I. In full fruitage, he published 
several books, on teaching and on preach- 
ing. 

In recent years he has had the happy 
experience of returning to the ministry 
of his first church in Framingham. And 
yesterday, among old friends and new, 
he rounded out fifty years of ministry, 
as he closed his second term of service 
in Bethany Church. 

It was a service memorable for ten- 
der dignity and buoyant grace. One sel- 
dom hears such simplicity and force of 
thought and expression so deftly com- 
bined in pulpit ministry—and all with- 


out any apparent reference to notes. 


This was the more impressive because 
the theme was of basic importance in 
practical life. 

It was drawn from St. Paul’s words, 
“Finally, be strong in the Lord.” The 
force of the word finally was at once 
felt,-as the preacher was speaking words 
of parting after fifty years of ministry. 

But soon he went on: “People now- 
adays, as I have seen them, do not deny 
God, they do not defy God. They simply 
forget him, neglect him, leave him out 
of their lives. So it is that many are 
weak, relying on their human powers 
alone. The years have shown me that 
the great need of our lives is to learn 
how to be strong—that the fullest suc- 
cess in so doing is to be ‘strong in the 
Lord, and in the strength of his might.’ ” 


RAYMOND SCOTT 
FOR BRIDGEPORT 


Rev. Raymond M. Scott, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church in Rutland, 
Vt., for the last five years, has accepted 
a unanimous call to the pastorate of the 
First Universalist. Church in Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


HOPE HILTON CALLED 
TO CAKFIELD 


Rev. Hope Hilton has accepted a call 
to the Universalist church of Oakfield, 
Maine, and will take up her duties in 
September. 

Miss Hilton was ordained at the 
Church of the Redeemer, West Hartford, 
Conn., on January 22, 1942, and served 
our church in Olinda, Ontario, Canada, 
for a period thereafter. 

During the coming summer she will 
take the clinical training course which 
is sponsored by the Norwich Hospi- 
tal and the Connecticut Council of 
Churches. 


SUMMER SERVICES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Union services in Washington, D. C., 
will be held during July and August 
at Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church and _ the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. 
All services will be held at eleven o’clock. 
The schedule-is as follows: 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church—July 2, 
9, 18. 

Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church— 
July 23, 30, August 6. 

Universalist National Memorial 
Church—August 13, Rev. John E. Wood, 
Floral Park, N. Y. August 20, Rev. 
Raymond John Baughan, Newark, N. J. 
August 27, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. © 


JULY SERVICES IN JOLIET 


For the first time in many years, the 
Universalist church in Joliet, IIl., will 
hold Sunday services during July. Dr. 
Macpherson has secured men of na- 
tional reputation as preachers. Among 
them are Dr. James Luther Adams of 
the Meadville Divinity School, Dr. Al- 
bert Palmer of the Chicago Theological 
School, and Dr. Ernest Chave, profes- 
sor of religious education in the Divinity 
School of Chicago University. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The annual corporation meeting of 
the Universalist Publishing House was 
held at the Boston Women’s Republican 
Club Wednesday, May 24. Present 
were Victor A. Friend, president, George 
A. Upton, treasurer, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
A. Ernest Walters, David L. Peirce, 
Ernest W. Davis, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Ralph Gardner and Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman, representing Massachusetts; 
Rey. Sheldon Christian, representing 
Maine, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, New 
Hampshire, Henry P. Stone and Lati- 
mer W. Ballou, Rhode Island, James 8S. 
Stevens, Connecticut; and Robert F. 
Needham, clerk, Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, and the 
general superintendent, Dr. Robert 
Cummins. 

Reports from the treasurer and. the 
manager showed healthy progress in the 
work of the House for the year ending 
March 31, 1944. Plans for celebrating 
this year the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of the Universalist press in 
1819 were announced and discussed, 
and hearty approval was given the plans 
by the trustees. Dr. Lalone’s report 
appears in full in this issue, together with 
a full story of the 125th anniversary cele- 
bration plans by Rev. C. A. Wyman, as- 
sistant to President Friend. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 
IN MIDDLETOWN 


Middletown’s ministerial fold will be 
minus one of its most colorful and ener- 
getic figures after August 31. Rev. Isaiah 
J. Domas, who came here two years ago 
this month as successor to Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., has resigned. 

Mr. Domas has accepted a unanimous 
call to the First Universalist Church of 
North. Adams, Mass., one of the out- 
standing churches of the denomination. 
His new duties will include serving the 
Unitarian and Universalist students of 
Williams and North Adams State 
Teachers College. 

Searcely a field of community activity 
has escaped the vigorous Universalist 
minister in his comparatively brief stay 
here. He has been chaplain of the 
Middletown Rotary Club and Eagle 
Engine Company, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Community 
Forum and one of its chief sponsors, dean 
of the School for Christian Education 
and the Summer School of Religion, and 
chairman of the Committee for Chris- 
tian Education of the Middletown Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

In the days when Starhaven func- 
tioned as an observation post, he was its 
recognition officer and instructed several 
classes in airplane recognition. He has 
taken a keen interest in civic projects 
and has furthered co-operative church 
endeavors. He also has conducted radio 
devotions. 

Mrs. Domas, in addition to the church 
duties that customarily fall to a minis- 
ter’s wife, has assumed leadership in 
women’s organizations and in the 
Summer School of Religion. She has 
served as cochairman of the Foreign 
Policy Committee of the League of 
Women Voters and as chairman of the 
Radio Committee. She was principal of 
the North Congregational unit of the 
Summer School of Religion last year. A 
talented sculptress, she has made her 
hobby the subject of talks before several 
organizations. — Middletown (N. Y.) 
Times Herald. 


MEDIATOR CHURCH NOTES 


The Church of the (Mediator, 
Providence, R. I.,weleomed 11 new mem- 
bers into its fellowship on Holy Thurs- 
day. 

During the recent illness of the pastor, 
Rev: Henry H. Schooley, Major Alfred 
Walters of the Salvation Army, Dr. 
Erdmann Smith, acting executive secre- 
tary of the Service Men’s Hospitality 
Center, Fred B. Perkins, president of the 

- Rhode Island Universalist Convention, 
Rey. Charles E. McColley, former pas- 
tor of the Plainfield Street Baptist 
Church, and Rey. Clinton K. Davies, 
pastor of the High Street Universalist 
Church of Pawtucket, occupied the pul- 
pit. 

The annual spring rummage sale was 


ASSINIPPI CELEBRATES 


The Universalist church of Assinippi, 
Mass., celebrated on May 20 and 21 the 
fiftieth anniversary of the building of 
the present church edifice. Ten persons 
were present at either the morning or 
the evening service, May 21, who had 
attended the dedication of the building 
fifty years ago. Rev. Melvin Nash 
Ward, pastor, and his father, Dr. Merrill 
C. Ward, of Abington, were in charge 
of the services, Dr. Ward preaching the 
sermon at the morning service. Rev. 
Robert Cummins, $.T.D., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the evening service. 

The first of the three churches that 
have been occupied by this society was 
built in 1792, and in this edifice John 
Murray once preached. The second was 
built im 1832 and burned in 1893. Of 
the rebuilding George Turner, editor of 
the Hanover Branch, wrote as follows: 

“The new church took the place of the 
old church which was burned in the 
early morning of June 21, 1893. Rev. 
Melvin S. Nash was pastor of the church 
at the time, and even before the ashes 
of the old church were cool he started 
plans for a new church edifice. He 
designed and drew the plans’ for the 
church building. 

“By early spring the church was re- 
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built and the total cost was the sur- 
prisingly low figure of $6,668.10, and, 
best of all, there was no mortgage to 
contend with. All the money had been 
raised in the parish. 

“The exercises opened with an organ 
voluntary by Mrs. Lydia (Killiam) 
Lambert. The invocation was given by 
Rev. John Wild, pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church at Hanover Four 
Corners. The Scriptures were read by 
Rev. George W. Wright of the First 
Congregational Church at Centre Han- 
over. 

“The dedication sermon was given by 
Rey. George H. Emerson, D.D., of Bos- 
ton. 

“Rev. Melvin Nash, pastor of the 
church, gave a statement regarding the 
burning of the old church and of the 
work of raising the money for the new 
edifice. 

“The dedicatory prayer was given by 
Rey. L. W. Atwood of South Wey- 
mouth.” 

Mr. Turner also praised highly the 
addresses of Dr. Ward and Dr. Cum- 
mins. 

A social and supper Saturday night be- 
fore the services brought many together 
for a reunion. 


held on April 28 and May 5 by the 
Mediator A.U.W. 

The Mr. and Mrs. Club, with the 
aid of friends, realized more than $75 
from its Military Whist. This sum was 
donated to the Mediator Centennial 
Fund. 

George L. Crooker and Gordon E. 
Shepard have been appointed co-chair- 
men of the Finance Committee for the 
Mediator centennial year which com- 
menced Sunday, April 30. Chairmen of 
the other committees are: Program Com- 
mittee, Senior Deacon Thomas T. Hall 
and Rev. Henry H. Schooley; Decorating 
Committee, E. A. Bishop; Publicity Com- 
mittee, Harry D. Horton. 

Mother’s Day and the Festival of 
the Home were observed on Sunday, 
May 7. At this time the Children’s 
Worship Center was dedicated in the 
Hood Room of the church. Parents and 
friends of the children attended. 

Fred Hesse of the Chelsea, Mass., 
Universalist church is the builder of an 
imposing replica of the facade of the 
Mediator Church which will be on dis- 
play during the centennial year. On 
this will be placed miniature bricks to 
indicate the progress being made in 
paying off the long-standing church 
mortgage. 

The Mediator A.U.W. met Thurs- 
day, May 11, in the Hood Room— 
hostess, Mrs. Walter H. Hilton; speaker, 
Mrs. James Henderson. In May, the 
A.U.W. held a bridge and sale, and 
in June will serve a supper to delegates 
of a Methodist conference eae held 
in Providence. 


Mrs. Howard W. Steere was general 
chairman of Universalist Day for the 
Blind, and is also active chairman of 
Universalist work at the Service Men’s 
Hospitality Center. 


DR. PENNOYER HONORED 


Rey. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, 
D.D., received the honorary degree. of 
doctor of letters at the recent com- 
mencement of the University of Ver- 
mont. According to the Rutland Daily 
Herald, he has served as pastor and 
church executive forty-five years. 

Conferring the degree the president 
said, “You have served with devotion 
and skill the Christian cause because 
you have labored in the fight for human 
freedom, because you have devoted your 
talents as an author and editor to the 
advancement of freedom, peace and 
human welfare.” 


MR. SCHWENK’S NEW POSITION 


Rey. Emerson S. Schwenk, the gifted 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Bridgeport, Conn., who resigned recently 
because of his objection to a service flag 
in the chancel, has been elected Midwest 
secretary of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. His district takes in twelve north 
central states, and his office is Room 416, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 

Until Mr. Schwenk can find a suit- 
able place to live, Mrs. Schwenk and 
daughter will stay with her mother on a 
farm in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Schwenk* began work in Chicago 


May 15. 


“ 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT ALBION 


We are indebted to the Orleans Re- 
publican-American of May 18 for the 
following account of services in connec- 
tion with the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Pullman Memorial Church in Albion, 
N. Y., Rev. J. Murray Gay, pastor— 
Tue Eprror: 


Tt was May 19, 1894, that the corner- 
stone was laid for the $60,000 Pullman 
Memorial Universalist Church, built of 
the attractive and durable sandstone 
quarried locally and roofed with red 
tile. An outdoor ceremony tomorrow 
evening, if the weather permits, will 
see a symbolic relaying of the corner- 
stone to mark the 50th anniversary of 
the occasion. ; 

The first church of the Universalist 
denomination to be built here, the Old 
English-Gothic styled buildmg was made 
possible by the generosity of the late 
George M. Pullman, sleepimg-car mag- 
nate, who as a youth earned the stake 
here which enabled him to go to 
Chicago where he won a high place in 
the world of industry. A committee of 
local Universalists visited Pullman at 
his summer home at Alexandria. Bay in 
1890, and, when they broached the sub- 
ject of a church building, he told them 
to raise $5,000 for its maintenance and 
he would -pay for the church as a memo- 
rial to his parents. His father, James L. 
Pullman, carpenter and cabinet-maker, 
was a leading spirit in the Universalist 
denomination during his stay in the 
Albion area. Two of George Pullman’s 
’ brothers later became Universalist min- 
isters. 


We are told that it was a stormy day 
here when the church cornerstone was 
laid by Renovation Lodge F. and A. M. 
of Albion. Grand officers of the 
Masons were present from New York 
City and from Rochester and other 
places and the weather did not prevent 
a large part of the public from attending. 
Duplicating this ceremony, members of 
Renovation Lodge, headed by Worship- 
ful . Master Franklin Delaney, will 
tomorrow evening” attend the 6:30 
o’clock banquet in the church dining 
room and will then take part in the 
symbolic outdoor program. Mayor Fran- 


_cis H. Blake has been given a special 


invitation to be present. 

Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., super- 
intendent of Universalist churches for 
New York State, will also be a speaker 
at the banquet, at which Fred W. Tan- 
ner, one of the charter members of the 
church society, will be the toastmaster. 

The Get-Together Circle will serve 
the banquet at 8:15, the members of 
Renovation Lodge will rededicate the 
cornerstone, and the ceremonies will 
close with a worship service at nine 
o'clock. Rev. George A. Gay of Middle- 
port will speak on “A Dreamer Builds 
a House.” Marjorie Moore Boire will 
sing “Bless This House” and Bernard 
Lynch at the organ will play “Heroic 
Prelude,’ “Andante Cantabile” and 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” 

Rev. J. Murray Gay, present pastor 
of the church, came here February 14 
of last year. A former pastor, now re- 
tired, Rev. L. H. Robinson, still lives 
in Albion. 


SAN JOSE CHURCH GIVEN 
FELLOWSHIP 


At the annual sessions of the Cali- 
fornia State Universalist Convention, 
held in Pasadena on May 18, 1944, the 
application of the First Unitarian 
Church at San José for fellowship in 
the Universalist Church of America was 
presented and favorably voted upon. 
The minister of this church is Rey. 
Richard Knost, and the address of the 
church is 160 North 3rd Street, San 
José 12. 

FROM CLAREMONT, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Samaritan Society of the Uni- 
versalist church, Claremont, N. H., 
100 years old, reports a most successful 
year. A total of more than $1,200 has 
been raised for the work of the church. 
Officers elected on May 23 were: Mrs. 
Alfred Hall, president; Mrs. Leon Had- 
ley, vice-president; Mrs. Harold Wood- 
ward, secretary; and Mrs. Sterling 
Fairfield, treasurer. Contributions were 
made to all projects of the A.U.W. and 
to the Red Cross and the local hospital. 
_ Eighteen members of the two Youth 


Fellowship groups attended the spring 
conference at Concord, the largest group 
excepting that of the Concord church. 
The Youth Fellowship choir has charge 
of the music for two services in June. 
Representatives will go to Ferry Beach. 
For the second successive year the 
church-school picnic was a family affair 
and was held immediately after the 
church service on Children’s Sunday. 


The minister, Rev. Ernest A. Brown, 
Jr., was the speaker on Memorial Day 
at the community services in Lempster, 
N. H., where he has served as summer 
pastor for many years. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN 
END SEASON 


The women of the Lawrence, Mass., 
Universalist church held a supper meet- 
ing in the vestry of the church on Mon- 
day, May 1. Mrs. Charles A. Wyman 
presided at the business session. Enter- 
tainment was a Scotch auction. Sewing 
meetings were held on May 10 and 24. 
The season’s activities ended with the 
supper meeting of June 5. Entertain- 
ment was a penny social. 


Way.” 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The parts that China, Russia and the 
United States will play in the postwar 
world will be the chief topies for dis- 
cussion and study at the Institute of 
International Relations at Ferry Beach, 
August 5-12. In addition, there will 
be discussions of more general topics, 
“cracker barrel” sessions, where every- 
one is free to introduce any questions 
he may choose, book reviews, interna- 
tional musical programs, chapel services, 
and plenty of time for rest and recrea- 
tion. 

Rey. Earle H. Ballou, who taught for 
twenty-five years in China, will give a 
course of five lecture discussions on 
“Modern China and How She Got That 
His daily topics will be: “The 
Glory of Her Past”; “The Turmoil of 
Transition”; “War and Its Upheavals”; 
“China’s Emerging Leadership”; and 
“Freedom Through Truth for Service” 
(the motto of Ginling College). Mr. 
Ballou was in Manila, on his way home 
for a furlough, when Pearl Harbor was 
attacked, was interned there when 
the Japanese entered, and only recently 
returned on the Gripsholm. He will 
give a talk on his experiences in the 
concentration camp at one of the evening 
meetings during the Institute. 

Dr. Charles G. Chakerian, who is 
Graham Taylor professor of social 
ethics in Hartford-Seminary, will give 
a course on problems of the United 
States which must be solved if the’ 
United States is to play its rightful 
role in the postwar world. The race 
problem, the labor problem, the problem 
of family readjustment and similar ques- 
tions will be discussed. Dr. Chakerian, 
who was born of Armenian parents in 
America, is a graduate of Dubuque 
College. He later received his doctor’s 
degree at Yale, and until his coming to 
Hartford was professor of sociology at 
Connecticut College for Women. 

Dr. K. Augusta Sutton, who has fre- 
quently served on the faculty at the 
Institute, will be present again this 
year after a year’s absence, and will give 
a course with the general title, “The 
Soviet Union ‘in the World Today.” She 
says, “What it will really amount to 
will be in plain terms—Modern Russia, 
how she got that way, and what we 
must do about it.” This course will 
be built upon the splendid background of 
Russian history presented at the Insti- 
tute of 1942 by Dr. Victor Yakhontoff. 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood. of Woon- 
socket, R. I., will give the sermon in 
the grove on Sunday morning, August 6. 

Miss Betty J. Watson, director of re- 
ligious education in the West Hartford 
church, will be registrar and director 
of social activities. 

Earle W. Dolphin will again be the 
director of music, and will present a 
number of programs of international 
music. 

Dr. Stanley Manning’ will serve as 
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dean of the Institute, and will conduet 
the daily chapel services. 

The registration fee for the Institute, 
as in other years, will be $2.00. 

Most of the afternoons will be free 
for rest and recreation with just enough 
time devoted to “cracker barrel” ses- 
sions to provide variety. 

In the evenings there will be informal 
lectures, some of them _ illustrated, 
musical programs, and on Sunday eve- 
ning a panel discussion on some timely 
topic to be determined later. At the 
opening meeting on Saturday evening, 
August 5, there will:be a get-acquainted 
party, with Miss Watson in charge and 
Mr. Dolphin assisting. A banquet will 
bring the Institute to‘ a close on Friday 
evening. 

_The Institute provides an opportunity 
to combine a delightful vacation with 
just enough of serious discussion to make 
it interesting and worth while. 


PERSONALS 


Louis Annin Ames, former president 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
has been re-elected president of the 
American Friends of Lafayette. 


A son (Peter McKinney) was born 
to Mrs. Alfred G. Bagg of Winchester, 
Mass., on June 1. Mr. Bagg is a tech- 
nical observer at present in the Mediter- 
ranean area, Mrs. Bagg is the daughter 
of Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New Haven, 
Conn., former president of the National 
Association of Universalist Women. 


Sgt. Daniel Smythe, the poet, has 
moved again. He is in Company A, 3rd 
Regiment ASFTC, Camp Sibert, Ala- 


bama. 


Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive direc- 
tor of the Association of Universalist 
Women, arrived at her home in Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine, June 10, and will re- 
main there until July 10. 


Victor A. Friend, president of the 
Universalist Publishing House, is being 
pushed by an energetic group of friends 
for the Republican nomination for mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer Font there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dr. R. K. Marvin has returned from 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and is at his 
summer home at New Castle, N. H. 
Recently he made an address in pre- 
senting the diplomas to the graduating 
class of Dean Academy and officiated 
in the same capacity for the graduation 
of the Volunteer Nurses Corps at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. ~ 


Lieut. (j.g.) Alvar W. Polk, Jr., 
U.S.N.R., and. Mrs. Polk announce the 
birth of a daughter (Judith Anne), May 
28. The child. is a granddaughter of 
Alvar W. Polk, who was for many years 
connected with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker, had appointments during May 
that included Springfield, Chester, Rut- 
land and Woodstock, Vt. 


Prof. Elmo A. Robinson of the San 
José State College, California, con- 
tributed to the Educational Record for 
April an article on “Government by 
Accountants.” It has been put into 
pamphlet form by the American Council 
of Education. 


Rev. Francis E. Davis of Nashua, 
N. H., is a student at the graduate 
school of Boston University in the field 
of social science. 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton 
of Cambridge, Mass., announce the birth 
of a daughter (Ann), May 28. 


Rev. LeRoy Congdon, minister of the 
Universalist church in Wakefield, Mass., 
since 194), has resigned to take a five- 
week training course to prepare for 
work with the United Service Organiza- 
tions “for the duration.” 


Rey. Isaac Smith of Meriden, Conn., 
lectured before the Universalist His- 
torical Society at Tufts College, June 9, 
upon “The Life of Dean McCollester.” 
Mr. Smith has been made chairman of 
a committee of Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews in Meriden to arrange united 
religious services at the City Hall. 
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Dr. Ellsworth C. JReamon has 
appointed Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
chairman of the Social Action Commit- 
tee of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Rey. Harry A. Hersey, D.D., will be 
in the New England Deaconess Hospital 
until July 20. 


Thomas Butler, historian of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention, is in 
the Dunwoody Convalescent Home, 
Newtown Square, Pa., recovering from 
a severe attack of intestinal grippe and 
bronchitis. 

i 
Obituary 


MRS. PATIENCE PIKE SNOW 

Mrs. Patience Pike Snow died May 2 in 
Florida. 

Mrs. Snow was born in Cornish, Maine, of 
a prominent New England family known for 
their public service and benefactions. She 
was associated for many years with Congress 
Square Church in Portland. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Ralph 
W. E. Hunt of Tampa, Fla.; five grand- 
children—Lt. Cameron Snow Hunt, Lt. Enoch 
W. Hunt, 2nd, Pvt. William A. Hunt, Ralph 
W. E. Hunt, Jr., in Tufts College School of 
Religion, and Mrs. Priscilla Hunt Williams; 
and a sister, Mrs. Benjamin C. Lincoln of 
Boston, Mass. J 

Funeral services, which were well attended, 
were held in Cornish, her birthplace, on May 
6. Interment was also in Cornish. Floral 
tributes were received from many parts of 
the country. C 


MRS. RICHARD D. BROWN 

Mrs. Rose A. Brown, aged 84, wife of 
Richard D. Brown, died, Sunday, May 21, 
at their home in Newark, Ohio. 

Born May 8, 1860, she was the daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Merrill of Jersey, 


Ohio. She was married to Richard D. 
Brown February 7, 1892. Most of her life 
was spent in Licking County—in Jersey, 
Pataskala and Newark. 

She is survived by her husband, one daugh- 
ter and four sons. The children are Hollie 
M. Brown, Newark, Ohio; Frank E. Brown, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; BE. Lillian Brown, at 
home; Charles Olin Brown, Newark, Ohio; 
and R. Donald Brown, Canton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Brown was a lifelong Universalist, a 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


- 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
~ Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ions. ; 


Courses of study offered for High School 
_and Junior College. 
) Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 
Junior College courses that major in 
etarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 
Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


| THE ‘ 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 


To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


-Muizarp H. Jencxs, President 
Haro E. B. Spricut, Dean 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments © 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


member of the Jersey church, and, liké- her 
father before her, a subscriber to Tur 
Leaver. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Francis B. Bishop, D.D., of Columbus, as- 
sisted by Rev. Leon P. and Rey. Martha G. 
Jones of Pataskala, and were held in the 
Jersey Universalist church. 


MRS. ALFRED M. WALTER 

Mrs. Florence M. Walter, 74, widow of 
Alfred M. Walter of Chicago, died recently 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. Edith D. 
Boardman, in Lynn, Mass. A native: of 
Lynn, Mrs. Walter had lived in Chicago 
most of her life. She was a lifelong Univer- 
salist. 

Services were held at her sister’s home. 
Burial was in Pine Grove Cemetery. 


MRS. W. W. TAMPLIN 

Mrs. W. W. Tamplin of Hutchinson, Kan., 

died on May 10 after a long and painful 
illness. She was confined to hospital for 
eleven months before her death. 
* Haida Myrtle Day was born August 12, 
1882, at Stafford, Kan., the daughter of 
Levi and Gertrude Day. She was an accom- 
plished musician and church organist. 

Until her long illness Mrs. Tamplin worked 
conscientiously for the church in Hutchinson. 
It was under her direction that the church 
interior was redecorated about ten years 
ago. She was president of the A.U.W. for 
some years, and served as treasurer of the 
church. 

Funeral services were conducted by Dr. 

Albert D. Bell, minister of the church. Two 
chapels had to be used to seat the people 
who attended. Interment was at Fairlawn 
Cemetery. 
- Mrs. Tamplin is survived by her hus- 
band, Dr. W. W. Tamplin, secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the church and chair- 
man of the Kansas State Fellowship Com- 
mittee, and by a nephew. 


MRS. GEORGE D. BARNES 

L. Winfred Phillips was born in Turner, 
Maine, June 30, 1860. She attended the 
public schools of Turner and Hebron Acad- 
emy. at Hebron, Maine. In June, 1879, she 
was married to Rev. George Dallas Barnes, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Turner 
Center. On the death of Mr. Barnes’ father 
soon after, he terminated his pastorate in 
Turner Center and went to Illinois to take 
charge of his father’s lumber business. Eight 
children were born to them, two of whom 
died in childhood. When the oldest was 
ready for college, Mrs. Barnes, then a widow, 
moved to )Urbana, where the sons and 
daughters attended the university. She was 
living in Urbana when the Universalist 
church there was built and her help to the 
church at that time was recognized by the 
pastor as inestimable. 

The college courses of the -sons and 
daughters being completed, Mrs. Barnes, then 
69 years old, turned her attention to chiro- 
practic, completed the course in two years 
with an A rank in all studies. She prac- 
ticed the art for a number of years with 
little emphasis on the reward but happy in 
the help she could give. 
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About twenty years ago she bought a place 
on Orrs Island, Maine, and has resided 
there much of the time since. She died at 
the home of her daughter in South Portland, 
Maine, May 17, 1944. 

Funeral services were held in the Univer- 
salist church in Turner Center on May 20, 
Rey. G. W. Sias, minister of the church, and 
Rey. Sheldon Christian, minister of the 
Brunswick church, officiating. Burial was in 
the cemetery near the church. 

She is survived by five children: Harold of 
Harrisburg, Ill.; Allen, Mrs. Esther Golder 
and Mrs. Oma Lewis of Oak Park, Ill., and 
Mrs. Nell Knorr of South Portland, Maine. 
All were able to be present at the funeral 
except Mrs. Lewis. iG WSs 


MRS. HERBERT C. CALEF 

The First Universalist Church of Provi- 
dence was plunged into shock and sorrow 
by the sudden death on June 1, 1944, of 
Annie M. Smith Calef, the wife of one of 
the trustees. Besides her husband, Mrs. 
Calef leaves a son and a daughter, both of 
whom have families. She came of an old 
Rhode Island family who were constituents 
of the little Universalist church in Georgia- 
ville which became extinct many years ago. 
She was received into Providence First 
Church June 30, 1916, and has always been 
a loyal worker therein. At the time of her 
death she had been a deaconess many years 
and she helped prepare the altar for the 
communion on May 7. She was one who 
was devoted to her husband and family, to 
her church, and to the multitude of her 
friends. She leaves a gracious memory of 
kindness, honesty, loyalty. 

Her funeral was held on June 5 with her 
pastor, Rey. William Couden, D.D., offi- 


ciating. 
tng Witt Coupen 


Notices 


THE FERRY BEACH 
PARK ASSOCIATION 


The eighth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
“The Quillen,’ Saco, Maine, Wednesday, 
August 2, at 7:15 p. m., for the receiving of 
reports, the election of officers and one 
director for three years, and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

After June 24 the clerk of the corporation 
will furnish a ballot with the slate of the 
nominating committee “to any member en- 
titled to vote on request any time up to the 
business of election at the annual meeting.” 
Members not expecting to attend the meeting 
may secure a ballot from the deputy clerk, 
Mrs. Walter Kellison, “The Quillen,” Saco, 
Maine. 

Freperick N, Aten, Clerk 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted ordination to Eugene Henry 
Adams. 
Granted ordination to Burchard A. Royce, 
Jr. 
Accepted Albert F. Harkins on transfer 
from Connecticut. 
Cart A. Hempst, Secretary 
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UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 


The 56th annual convention of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship will be held in St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Little Falls, 
N. Y., July 1-4, for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers, and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally be 
brought before it. 

At this meeting the following amendments 
to the Constitution and Bylaws will he pre- 
sented for action: 

1. To amend Article IV, Section 2b, of the 
Constitution to read: No officer shall be 
eligible for re-election ‘to the same office 
more than once. 

2. To amend Article I lance) of the By- 
laws to read: At least twenty-one repre- 
sentatives from local groups of five states 
shall constitute a quorum at any annual con- 
vention or special meeting of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship. 

3. To amend Article V (dues) of the By- 
laws to read: The Council may determine 


the amount of dues or minimum pledge and 
may also set the subscription fee of the or- 
ganization’s official organ, Onward. 

Brrsy Owen, Secretary 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP - 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will meet in the 
Y.W.C.A. parlor, Lewiston, on Monday, June 
19, at 10 a. m., for the examination of 
Edmund Beal as to his fitness and ability 
for ordination to the Christian ministry. 

G. W. Stas, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the New 
York Universalist Convention will convene at 
Syracuse on Monday, June 19, at 10 a. m., 
for the examination of Robert E. Davis, Roy 
J. Hatt and Herbert G. Weeks as to their 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Harotp W. Haynes, Secretary 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Universalist Church of America 


President—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, 

D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth  Activities—Rev. 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


e Association of Universalist Women 
ergo Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 


6 Beacon St., 


Douglas 


Executive Director—Miss Ida M. Folsom, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed.D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Harold S. Latham, New York, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship 
President—Miss Ann Postma, Hartford, Conn. 
Acting Executive Secretary—Rev. Douglas Fra- 

zier, Boston, Mass. 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Secretary—Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 

Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon, Robert W. 
Hill, Charles B. Ladd. 

Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. H. T. Atwood, Brewton (acting) 
THinois—Rey. William, J. Arms, Peoria. 

Se PON Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
, Junction City. 
Setcbete Kenneth C. Hawkes, Waterville. 
Massachusetts—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston.- 
Mississippi—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Louisville. 


New Fecha Hulaer galas J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord, N. 


New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania—Rey. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton. 


Rhode Island—Rey. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
Assistant to the President 
Charles A. Wyman, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 
President, Victor A. Friend, Melrose. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 
Cornelius A, Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Lawrence, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose. Ralph Gardner, 
Haverhill. Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro. Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. David L.-. 
Peirce, Arlington. Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arling- 
ton. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. Rev. Charles 
A. Wyman, Lawrence. 

Rhode Island: Latimer W. Ballou, ‘Woonsocket. 
Henry P. Stone, Barrington. Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, Manville. 

Maine: Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick. Rev. 
Harry E. Townsend, D. , Westbrook. Rev. 
Gordon ‘C. Reardon, Dexter. 

New Hampshire: Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, D. D., Canton. 

Vermont: George A.- Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev.. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield. 

Connecticut: James S. Stevens, Hartford. 

Tilinois: Paul Herschel, Peoria. 

Georgia— 

Wisconsin— 

Towa— 

Missouri— 

Pennsylvania—Henry W. Felton, Montrose. 

California—Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., Pasa- 
dena. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, 
N. H. Charles B, Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold 
S. Latham, New York City. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 

Clerk: Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. : 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADEK 


Crackling ; 

A friend of Browning, returning 
from a visit to the United States, re- 
lated an experience which the poet 
found delightfully amusing. 


} 
“I was stopping at one of the best 


hotels in Boston,” the returning traveler 
told Browning. “One night I retired 


early, but found myself unable to sleep, _ 


owing to mysterious doleful noises com- 
ing from a room near by. 
“I called a boy and demanded to 
know the cause of the disturbance.” 
““Oh, sir,’ replied the lad, ‘that is 


_the Browning Club reading Browning. 


ois 


That is all, —Christian Science 


Monitor. 


sir. 


A bishop attended a banquet and a 
clumsy waiter dropped a plate of hot 
soup in his lap. The clergyman glanced 
around with a look of agony and ex- 
claimed: 

“Will some layman please say some- 
thing appropriate.” Farm Bureau 


Monthly. 


“I like the story of the wee Scot who 
went home with a large basket of coal. 
His fond mother, fearing that he had 
not come by it honestly, inquired of 


him whether he had stolen it, but he. 


told her that he sat on the railway 
embankment and made faces at the 
engine drivers—HeLiantHus in Public 
Opinion.* ‘ 

An American soldier now in Northern 
Treland is said to have written home: 

“Dear Dad: Gue$$ what I need 
mo$t of all. That’$ right. $end it along. 
Be$t Wig$he$. Your $on, Tom.” 

The father replied: “Dear Tom: 
NOthing ever happens here. Write us 
aNOther letter aNOn. Jimmy was ask- 
ing about you Monday. NOw we have 
to say good-by.”—Tit-Bits. 


When Prime Minister Churchill ar- 
rived at Tripoli on his African trip a 
band greeted him with “Up with the 
Bonnets of Bonny Dundee.” If the 
Prime Minister recognized the tune he 
must have smiled, for it was at Dundee 
in 1922 that he suffered his most notable 
electoral defeat and residents of the city 
still claim jokingly that their rejection 
of Churchill is responsible for the com- 
paratively kind treatment they have 
received from German bombers.—Mont- 
real Star. 

Colonel (after reviewing troops): 
What’s the idea of parading all the big 
men in front of the little men? 

Lieutenant: It’s the sergeant’s fault. 
He used to run a fruitstore —Watchman- 
Examiner. 


Woman in Court: When I suggested 
that I should be my husband’s secre- 
tary, to ease the help shortage, he said 
it was impossible,. as secretaries have 
to obey orders—Answers. 


